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OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE ATLANTIC 
TELECRAPH. 


BY HENRY M. FIELD. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broapway, New York, 
Have nearly Ready for Publication 
THE HISTORY OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH, FROM 
THE BEGINNING, 1854, TO THE COMPLETION, AU- 


QUST, 1866. By Henry M. Field. With Illustrations, In 1 
vol. 12mo, 350 pages. Price $1 75. 





“The story of such an enterprise deserves to be told. The 
relation of the writer to the principal actor in this work has 
given him peculiar facilities for obtaining information on all 
points neceseary to an authentic history; but he trusts it will 
not lead him to overstep the strictest limits of modesty. His 
object is not to exalt an individual, but to give a faithful record 
that shall bear in every line the stamp of truth ; and to do justice 
to al/, on both sides of the Atlantic, who have borne a part ina 
work which will do so much to link together two great nations, 
ant-to promote the peaceful intercourse of mankind.”’ 





Early orders from the trade, etc., are requested, and will be 
furnished in the order received by the publishers, 


C. SCRIBNER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





MOORE’S LIFE OF ‘SHERIDAN. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET (Near Howarp), NEW YORK. 





Memoirs of the Lifeof the Right Hon. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. By Thomas Moore, with Portrait 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 

“One of the most brilliant biographies in English literature. 

It is the life of a wit written by a wit, and few of Tom Moore’s 


most sparkling poems are more brilliant and fascinating than 
this biography.” —London Atheneum. 


Lord Macaulay's Speeches. A handsome library 
edition. Reprinted in aconnected and complete series, from 
the standard authority, Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
embracing the whole of the orator’s course in the House of 
Commons, arranged in chronological order. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, $4. 


Aytoun’s Lays of Scottish Cavaliers. A hand- 
some crown 8vo, $2 25. 


Bon Caultier Book of Ballads. By Prof. Aytoun. 
With Illustrations. Price $1 50. 


Dr. Francis’s Old New York; or, Reminiscences or 
THE Past Sixty Years. With a Memoir of Dr. Francis. By 
Henry T. Tuckerman. 8vo, with steel portrait, $2 50. 


Redficld’s Physiognomy. With 330 Illustrations, 
showing the resemblauces between man and animals. 8vo, 
cloth, $3. 


Freneau’s Poems, relating to the American Revolution, 
with Notes and a Memoir. By E..A. Duyckinck. Crown 8vo, 
steel portrait, $4 25. 


The Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
With Memoir by Rev. Derwent Coleridge. hand re- 


THE TWO SUMMER BOOKS. 





THE WHITE HILLS; 
THEIR LEGENDS, LANDSCAPE, AND POETRY. 


With sixty illustrations, engraved by Andrew from drawings by 
Wheelock. By Rev. Tuomas Starr KING. 
Small quarto. Price $3 50. 

“The name of Rev. T. Starr King will attract immediate and 
general attention to this work. Those who would possess 
a most graphic and lifelike description of the White Hills of New 
Hampshire; those who are pleased with exciting narrations of 
adventures in climbing their steep and craggy summits; those 
who love to pore over Indian legends and stories of early settlers ; 
those who are delighted with vivid and enthusiastic descriptions 
of the boldest and grandest scenery in America, will find in this 
buok a gratification far beyond ordinary opportunities of like 
nature.” 


CARTER’'S SUMMER CRUISE. 
A SUMMER CRUISE ON THE COAST OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By Robert CARTER. 
16mo, price $1 25. 

““When that royal lunatic Xerxes offered a reward for a new 
pleasure, he was stupidly at fault not to have anticipated Mr. Carter 
by a summer cruise among the isles of Greece, instead of bringing 
himself to grief at Thermopylx and Salamis.” — Commonwealth. 

“It is written in a most charming manner; close observation: 
valuable information, and a delightful play of humor combining 
to produce as felicitous a result as bookmaking in this country 
can boast of this season.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, Publishers, 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 





*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, or may be 
ordered through any Buokseller. 





ReEapy AvaustT 10. 
SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON. 


By Percy FitzGERALp. 
Price %5 cents. 


HILTON & CO., PusiisHers, 123 Nassau St., N. Y. 





Wanted.—A Complete Set of VANITY FAIR; also of MRS. 
GRUNDY. Apply at this office. 





WILL BE IssuED AvetsT 15. 


Our Refugee Househoid. By Louise Clack, of Louis- 
iana. ‘ 


A singularly faithful narrative of the trials, sufferings, and 
heroic endurance of the women of the South during the late war, 
presented in the form of a novel, inters persed, after the manner 
of Irving and Dickens, with a series of imaginative tales related 
by the members of the household around the fireside, in which 
the most remarkable powers of invention and characterization 
are evinced, and which are replete with dramatic interest and 
effect. 12mo, cloth, beveled boards, red edges, price $1 %. 


In Vinculis; 08, Taz Prisoner or War: Being the Exper- 
ience of a Rebel in Two Federal Pens, Interspersed with Re- 
miniscences of the late war, Anecdotes of Southern Genera!s, 
etc. By A. M. Keiley, a Virginia Confederate. 


‘** In Vinculis’ contains not a word of romance or exaggeration. 
It is a plain and truthful narration of the harships and privations 
borne by Southern prisoners in the ‘model’ prisons of the | 
North; and now that so much is said and written concerning the | 
sufferings of Federal prisoners at Andersonville and Salisbury, it 
ia well that there should be before the country a counter-state- 
ment, which, guaranteed as it is by the well-known high character 
of the author, will prove inccntestably that Confederate prisoners 
were always harshly treated, and frequently had to endure the 
most wanton persecution and unnecessary indignity.”’—Richmond 
7, +h 





print of ‘‘Moxon’s” authorized and complete edition, con- 
taining many poems before unpublished, and steel portrait 
from miniature by Stuart Newton. 2 vols., blue and gold, 
$250. 
Also, a handsome “library edition,” on fine paper, in 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, $45; half calf, $8. 





t2"_Onr books are kept in stock by the Principal Booksellers 
throughout the country, aud seut by mail by publisher on receipt 
of price 





“Phe style of the book is exceedingly graphic throughout. It 
furnishes the experience, in Northern ** prison-pens,” of a gentle- 
man competent to observe accurately and to discriminate justly. 
He exhibits an evident disposition to describe impartially, and 
shows extraordinary skill in the execution of his purpose.”— 
Boston Post. 

12mc, muslin, beveled boards, red edges, price $1 59 

Either of the above sent by mail free on receipt of price by 


BLELOCK & CO., Publishers, 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 
By Heinz. Translated by LELAND. 


A new and beautiful edition, on tinted paper, and h 
bound, $2 25. pap’ andsomely 


“Those who wish for a single good specimen of Heine, should 
read his first important work, the work which made his reputa- 
tion, the ‘ Reisebilder.’”’—Matthew Arnold (Cornhill Magazine). 


HEINE’S BOOK OF SONGS. 
Translated by LELAND. A new edition, uniform in style with 
the above, $1 75. 
MEMOIRS OF A COOD-FOR-NOTHING. 
Price $1 7%. 
“If there is still left any one who still some traces of Eden in- 


herits, we advise him, we urge it on him, to give himself the 
great pleasure of reading this charming book.” —WNation. 





Tae Latest TAUCHNITZ Books. 

SANS MERCI. George Lawrence. 2 vols. 

AGNES. Mrs. Oliphant. 2 vols. 

FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 2 vols. 

HEREWARD. Chas. Kingsley. 2 vols. 

WALTER GORING. Annie Thomas. 2 vols. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. Miss Yonge. 2vols. 
A complete list of the Tauchnitz Collection furnished on appli- 

cation by mail or otherwise. 





Volumes by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, 7% cents 


per volume. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


NEw music. 


SAVIOUR, SOURCE OF EVERY BLESSING. Hymn. Melody 
by Robert Schumann ; arranged as a soprano solo and quar- 
tet by J. N. Pattison. Price 30 cents. 

TUILERIES QUADRILLES. An excellent set of quadrilles, 
especially adapted for dancing; will probably be the most 
popular of the coming season. Composed by Charles 
Coote, Jr. Price 50 cents. , 





STAR OF THE WEST. Song. Composed by John Brougham. 
Sung with great applause by him at the Winter Garden and 
elsewhere. Price 35 cents. 

LAUGHING WATERS. Morceau de salon. Anewand brilliant 
pianoforte composition. By Edward Hoffman. Price 
$1 00. 

NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. The most popular 


little song of the day. By Arthur D. Walbridge. Price 30 
cents. 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 
547 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 


Announces its purpose of publishing a Weekly Record of the 
progress of the Warin Europe. This Record it hopes to make 
tully as interesting to the general public, and fully as trustworthy, 
thoroughly digested and impartial, as was its *“* Military Situa- 
tion” during our own late war. 

The ARMY AND Navy JouRNAL’s accounts of our battles and 
other military operations were held, as is well known, in very 
high esteem by the military profession and by the press of this 
country and Kurope. By giving to this Record of European 
military operations the same calm military judgment and patient 
comparison and sifting of reports, and with the advantage of 
correspondence from competent military observers, the Jougn. 
hopes to make it of permanent value. ' 


THE ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL; 
GAZETTE OF THE REGULAR AND VOLUNTEER FORCES, 


Is published every Saturday, and may be obtained by the single 
copy at all the leading newsdealers ; or may be ordered from the 
Proprietors at $6 a year; $3 for six months. 

*,* Bound volumes of the ARMY AND Navy JoURNAL, contain 
ing a complete record of the war of the rebellion, with maps, of 
ficial reports, lists of killed and wounded, appointments and 
changes of all kinds in the Army and Navy, and 2 weekly chron- 
icle of the events of the war, may be obtained of the proprietors. 
Two volumes, folio; price, in cloth, $7 50 each ; in half morocco, 


$10 each. 
WwW. C. & F. P. CHURCH, 





19 Beekman Street, New York. 


39 Park Row, New York. 
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GOOD SUMMER BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 





Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, with copious notes 
and many illustrations. 4 vols., crown Svo, cloth, $5 00; 
or, including a Tour to the Hebrides, 5 vols., half calf, 
$15 00. 


Miller’s English Country Life, with 300 beautiful 
illustrations. By Birket Foster. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, $2 50. 


Miller’s Country Year Book, descriptive of the Sea- 
sons, etc., with 140 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 


Hogg on the Microscope, Its History, Construction, 
and Application, with many illustrations. Crown 6&vo, 
cloth, $2 50. 


A Cruise upon Wheels, the Chronicle of some 
Autumn Wanderings among the Deserted Post-roads of 
France. By Charles Allston Collins (brother of Wilkie 
Collins). Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


Francis on Fish Culture and the Modern System 
of Breeding and Rearing Fish in Inland Waters. With 
iliustrations, post Svo, cloth, $2 00. 


Routledge’s Hand-Book of Croquet. By Ed- 
mund Routledge. 32mo, boards, pictorial cover, illustrated 
with diagrams, 20c. 


Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirthand Marvels. By Thomas 
- Ingoldsby, Esq. 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 


How to Farm Profitably. By Mr. Alderman Mechi, 
of Tiptree Hall. i6mo, cloth, boards, $1 75; or strongly 
half-bound in leather, $2 50. 

The Horse in the Stable.and Field. 
henge. A new edition, with 170 engravings. 
$6 00. 


By Stone- 
Svo, cloth, 


ROUTLEDGE’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Arabian Nights Entertainments, complete in 
one volume, compactly and elegantly printed ina new type, 
post 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


Don Quixote, uniform with the above, with illustrations 
by John Gilbert, post Svo, cloth, $1 %5. 


Gil Blas, uniform with the “ Arabian Nights” and “ Don 
Quixote,” illustrated, post 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 





’ Just PUBLISHED. 

A Manual for the Sick, with 4 Prerace. By the 
Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D. This manual, though brief, con- 
tains much that will profit the docile learner in the school 
of God’s discipline. 12mo, 60 pages, large type. Price in 
muslin, 40 cents; red edges, 50 cents. 





RECENTLY IssuED. 
Rescued from Egypt. ByA.L.0.E. $150. 


Jewish Antiquities. A new Catechism for Sunday- 
Schools. By Mrs. Weston, author of ** Calvary Catechism,” 
* Catechism on the Church,” etc. 20 cents. 


A Preparation for Communion. By the Rev. J. 
: T. Wheat, D.D. Muslin, 60 cents; red edges, 70 cents. 


THE GENERAL PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL S.-S. UNION 
AND CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY now publish about 650 choice 
Illustrated Books, which with its secondary catalogue of ** Books 
allowed for sale,” makes a list of about 1,000 volumes suitable 
for the Sunday-School and Parish Library. 

The Society also publishes Catechisms, Scripture Reading 
Lessons, Primers, Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets and 
Cards, Tracts, Books of Family and Private Devotion, and every 
requisite for organizing and conducting the largest Sunday- 
Schools. Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 


762 Broadway, New York. 





immense Prices Paid for Olid Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 
100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 


CATALOGUES FREE, 


LECGAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 





21 MURRAY STREET, 
Oxp STAND oF PRATT, OaKLeY & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church St., 


NEW YORK. 


THE UNITED STATES DURING THE WAR. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


By AueustTE LavuGeL. S8vo, $3 75. 





THE MATERIALISM OF THE PRESENT 
DAY. 


By Pavut JANET. 12mo, $1 50. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 
By H. Tarne. 12mo, $1 50. 





BAILLIERE BROS., Publishers, 
520 Broadway, New York. 


ROBERT H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND PUBLISHERS, 
64 Nassau STREET. 








Literature and Curiosities of Dreams. 2 vols, $6. 

Knight’s Illustrated History of England. 8 vols., cloth, $25. 
Todd's Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 6. large vol- 
umes, $35. 

Richardson’s English Dictionary. New Edition. 2 vols., cloth, $30. 
Dickens’s Complete Works. Best Illustrated Edition. 24 vols., 
cloth, $2 50 per vol. 

Bulwer’s Works. Author’s Edition. 41 vols., cloth, $1 75 per vol. 
Watt's Dictionary of Chemistry. Vol. I. to IIIL., $35. 

Alison’s History of Europe. 8vo Illustrated Edition. 21 vols., 
with atlas, $130; without the atlas, $100. 

Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 

A new and revised edition of the celebrated Pickering Poets will 
be ready for delivery to subscribers in September. Large paper, 
$4 per vol. 52 vols. It will only be sold to subscribers, and will 
be the finest book ever issued from the London press. 


THE GALAXY, 
A FORTNIGHTLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 























Tue GALAxy is published fortnightly, on the ist and 15th of 
each month, and has the advantage of coming to the reader in- 
termediately between the monthlies and the weeklies. 





ITS CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tue Gaaxy will be an original American Magazine of the 
highest class. Arrangements have accordingly been made for 
regular contributions from the best known and most meritorious 
writers in the country; and, moreover, the Editor will always 
seek to elicit and encourage contributions from new authors of 
real ability or decided genius. The articles in Tae GaLaxy will 
be signed with the names of their authors, who will be allowed a 
wide freedom in the expression of opinions. 
The numbers of Tae Gavaxy thus far issued contain contribu- 
tions from Edmund C, Stedman, Richard Grant White, Francis 
Power Cobbe, John Esten Cooke, Pierre Blot, Eugene Benson, 
Rose Terry, Dr. W. HW. Draper, Bayard Taylor, The Author of 
‘** Emily Chester,’ George Alfred Townsend, Stillman 8S. Conant, 
Dr. Uenry Draper, Theodore Tilton, Richard H. Stoddard, 
Charles Godfrey Leland, George M. Towle, Henry James, Jr., W. 
D. Howells, Maria L. Pool, Col. J. G. Wilson, Sarah M. B. Piatt, 
li. T. Tuckerman, J. W. Binckley, William Winter, Julius Wil- 
cox, Charles Astor Bristed, Charles Wyllys Elliott, James Frank- 
lin Fitts, James W. Wall, T. F. Crane, R. D. Carter, Henry Whit- 
taker, Dr. T. W. Parsons, Edmund Gilbert, George Wakeman, 
J. Wiltse Lee, Mrs. James H. Williams, Fred. B. Perkins, and 
others. 
“The Claverings,”’ by Anthony Trollope, and ** Archie Lovell,” 
by Mrs. Edwards, were commenced in the first number of TuE 
Ga.axy, and will continue to be published serially simultaneous- 
ly with their appearance in England. The back numbers of the 
magazine containing these stories may always be obtaincd from 
a newsdealer or from the proprictors. 


PROFESSOR BLOT ON COOKERY. 

In the second number of Tue GsLaxy was commenced a series 
of articles on Cookery by Picrre Blot, the well-known teacher of 
the art. These articles will be made of great practical value to 
every family. Beside many gastronomical directions of essential 


which must secure for them thousands of readers. 


TERMS. 


The price of Tur Gavaxy is 25 cents a number; $5 for the year 
of twenty-four numbers; $3 for six months—twelve numbers. 
The volumes for the year will include 2,300 octavo pages, illustrat- 
ed by twenty-five or more full-page engravings, printed on tinted 
paper ; beside innumerable smaller illustrations, scattered through 
the text. Taz GaLaxy may be ordered at the rate of twenty-five 
cents a number, for any length of time desired. 





Specimen copies will be sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


Address 





w. Cc. & F. P. CHURCH, 
PROPRIETORS, 


39 Park Row, New York. 


importance, they will contain recipes and practical suggestions |. 


NEW MUSIC. 


SCOTIA POLKA. By John Brougham, embcllished witha beau- 


tiful likeness of Captain Judkins, of the Steamer Scotia, 
Price 50 cents. 


BIRTH OF GREEN ERIN. New Irish song by J. R. Thomas, 


Sung by Dan Bryant, at Wallack’s Theater, with great 
success. Price 35 cents. 


THERE’S BUT ONE SWEET SONG. Words by J. H. McNaugh- 


ton. Music by Virginia Gabriel; one of the most beautiful 
songs yet published by this celebrated composer. Price 
50 cents. 

FIVE O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING GALOP. J. M. Lander. A 
beautiful Galop with an illuminated title-page, introducing 
the celebrated song sung by Mile. Parepa. Price 40 cents. 
UNE NUIT ETOILEE. Sydney Smith. Serenade for the piano— 
a beautiful composition for the parlor, worthy a place by the 
side of the same composer's “Harpe Eolienne.”’ Price 
60 cents. 





Sent by mail on the receipt of price. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


547 Broadway, New York. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing from One to Thirty Tunes, costing from $5 50 to $1,500. 
Every variety of the newest accompaniments; Voix Celestes 
(Celestial Voices), Organocleides, Mandolines, Expressives, Pico- 
los, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc., etc. Musical Boxes are very 
durable. 

They are fine ornaments for the Parlor as well as pleasant com- 
panions for the Invalid. Having given our epecial attention to 
that trade for over sixteen years, weare able to supply every want 
quicker and better than any house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 














FIRTH’S MUSIC STORE, 
563 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FIRTH 


Musical Boxes repaired. 


THADDEUS 
(Successor to FIRTH, SON & CO.), 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


SOLE NEW YORK AGENCY FOR THE CELEBRATED 
Cilmore Band Instruments. 


*,* Music sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
Orders by mail receive careful and prompt attention. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, os, 7. and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos, 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Ilave taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion’? have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Steinway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 


which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be ne of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, wil] hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that aL. their patrons may reap 
its benefit, 








STEINWAY & SONS' PIANOS 


are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 





WareEnRoons, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York, 


FIFTY PER CENT. 
BY USING 
B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This soap is made from pure and clean materials, CONTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be usedin hard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printed in 
English and German. Ask your grocer for “ B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 
and take no other. 





SAVED 


B. T. BABBITT, 
































THE AMERICAN News Company, Gencral Agents. 


64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 
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WOLFE’S “BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE.” 


LTHOUGEH a collection of the “Remains” of 
Charles Wolfe was published in 1825, it is upon 
his “ Burial of Sir John Moore” that his reputation as 
a poet depends. At all events, we are not aware that 
any other one of his poems has attained any cclebrity- 
This poem for forty years has been rung on the hard 
surface of public opinion by the severest of critics, 
and is still pronounced to have the clear ring of the 
purest metal, and its author to be a true poet. Lord 
Byron has called it “the finest ode in the lan- 
guage.” 

Like Gray, Charles Wolfe will be known to poster- 
ity as one of the ‘“‘one-poem poets” of his day. He 
is none the less great, however, for not having watered 
his genius to a commercial standard, or made the 
reputation of one great composition float off volumes 
of weaker rhymes—a “ poetic license” so many of the 
“tuneful tribe” have made the best of. 

For many years after its publication the authorship 
of this poem was a mooted question, though it is so 
no longer. It was with great pleasure that we re- 
cently found the poem in the handwriting of the 
author, carefully preserved in the Hibernian Academy 
at Dublin, an institution full of objects of great inter- 
est to the littérateur and antiquary, At the time it 
was written, Wolfe had reached his twenty-fifth year, 
and was engaged in Dublin, his native city, as a tutor 
in Trinity College, of which time-honored institution 
he was a recent graduate, It is engrafted in a letter, 
written in rather a small and running hand, to a 
friend, who, it seems, had insisted on secing two of 
the stanzas before the completion of the poem. The 
letter is written on, and around the margins of, a full 
sheet of letter paper, and suggests a somewhat care- 
Jess correspondent, there being left only a small 
square, on which the following address is written: 

“Jonun Tayior, Esq., 
“at the Rev. Wim. Armstrong’s, 
“ Clowonth, Cashel.” 

It is without date, but though the post-mark is 
dim, “ September 6, 1816” can be traced without 
much difficulty. It was probably written from col- 
lege, and is as follows: 

“Thave completed ‘The Burial of Sir John Moore,’ 
and will here inflict it upon you; you have no one but 
yourself to blame for perusing the two stanzas that I told 
you so much. 

[Here follow the eight stanzas. ] 

“Pray write soon. You may direct as usual to the col- 
lege, and it will follow me to the country. 

“Give my love to Armstrong, and believe me, my dear 
John, ever yours, CHARLES WOLFE. 

“Again 1 say remember Constantine. [The latter part 
of the last word is very dim.] Elizabeth is to be drawn 
among the rest. [The first word and the last, though 
underscored, are also very dim.] You will pardon me for 
being particular about any message from that quarter.” 

Brief as these words are, they serve to give an in- 
teresting pecp into the man’s nature, “ A little chink 
will let in much light,” says the old proverb, His 
humble, deprecating manner, bordering on apology, 
for troubling his friend with the lines which were to 
make his name immortal, is at least touching—indicat- 
ing, as it does, a want of appreciation of the rare 
water of the gemshe wrought. It is the true modesty 
which so often accompanies the highest gifts, and the 
long-questioned authorship of the “ Burial” is the 
best evidence of it. Jean Ingelow, by the way, in 
speaking of the kind reception of her “little book” 
in America, showed a modesty akin to it. The letter 
shows that the author had a warm, genial Irish heart, 
and many friends whom he loved, and that he had 
been “ spelled in love’s sweet Aiden.” But his youth 
and poetic nature are a free “ pardon” for his “ being 
particular about any message from that quarter.” 

We do not know that Wolfe ever married. Tis 
apparent want of means at this time, and failing 
health afterward, certainly favor the probability 
that he did not. During the succeeding year he 
took orders, and in six short years was no more, hay- 
ing, in the interval, held curacies at Ballyclog and 
Donoughmore, and latterly visited the Continent in 
the vain hope of repairing his fast declining health, 





He died of consumption at the age of thirty-one, at | 
Cove, now Queenstown, a place still much frequented | 
by invalids on account of the equability of its climate 
and the fine scenery of its harbor. A marble tablet, 
with proper inscription, and head of the poet in bas 
relief, has been inserted to his memory in the wall of 
St. Patrick’s cathedral, Dublin, a church equally 
famous as being the Westminster Abbey of Ireland ; 
the church of which Swift was the questionable 
dean (where, as indicated by slabs in its floor, he and 
his “ Stella” now lie side by side) ; as occupying the 
site of the first Christian house of worship erected in 
Ireland; and as containing the spring in which St. 
Patrick, in the year 491, baptized the fierce McEs- 
choid, the first Christian Irish king. This is a fine 
old edifice, dates as far back as 1190, and has recently 
been completely restored at the sole expense of Mr. 
B. L. Guiness, the great brewer, who expended nearly 
$450,000 upon it. Standing in the oldest and most 
squalid part of the city, it is not popular as a place 
of worship. Among other notable statues, it contains 
one of Lady Donerail, famous as having been the 
only female freemason. 

When in the vicinity of Queenstown, we wished to 
make a pilgrimage to where they 


“ 


. . . hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down is lonely pillow,” 

which, however, was no easy matter, as we could not 
find any one who had ever heard of Wolfe, and the 
guide-book only stated that he was “interred on 
Great Island,’ on the precipitous side of which 
Queenstown is situated. After visiting most of the 
churches in the town, searching out the sextons, mak- 
ing inquiries, and receiving an uncomprehending | 
stare, or information about others of the same name | 





in reply—one sexton tenderly responding, “Och! sure, | 
and is the poor gintleman dead? Be gorry an’ he} 
was a dacint man, yer honor”—we were told by the 
wife of one of them that there was a grave in the 
cemetery of that church which many strangers went 
to sec, and that the cemetery was about a mile and a| 
half back of the town. Satisfied that this was the | 
clue, we started that way. The bright, warm sum- 
mer afternoon was still—so still as to seem muffled in 
the drapery of deep silence, and to recall Goethe's 
lines, 
“ Hushed on the hill 
Is the breeze ; 
Scarce by the zephyr 
The trees 
Softly are pressed ;” 
and those of an “ humbler poet,” 
“Feathered Song ’s 
Asleep on her nest ; 
Nature taketh 
Her noontide of rest.” 





The road was, as are all Irish roads, good and free 


from tolls; the scenery fine, golden harvest fields 


constituting for the most part the foreground, while | 
further on were the usual hedge-rows of bushes, | 


. >, . | 
thorn, and scattering stunted trees, often trimmed al- 


most bare, and the well-wooded hills of some gentle- 
man’s estate forming a beautiful background; while 
here and there, as the weaving of a silver thread into 
a beautiful pattern, was to be seen 
“The pleasant waters of the river Lea,” 
which 
“The bells of Shandon 

Sound so grand on.” 

With light heart, and step accelerated by the sur- 
rounding beauties, swinging our Killarney walking- 
stick vigorously in the air from sheer exuberance of 
spirits, and picking large, luscious blackberries from 
the roadside hedges, we soon arrived at the cemetery, 
which, though small and humble, we found to be 
picturesquely ensconced in a very pretty and cosy 
little valley. In the of center the cemetery were the 
ivy-clad ruins of a little church, just within whose 
door the remains of Wolfe had been interred when 
the building was in a better state of preservation, 
Nature, in one of her sentimental moods, had shown 
her good taste by thinking it unfit that such “ useless 
coflin” should inclose the casket of so gifted a spirit, 
and, unroofing the little building, let the bright, mild, 
Irish sunshine, which he loved so well, come in and 
weep down golden tears through the thickets of ivy 
upon his humble tomb. Scarcely could there be a 
stronger contrast than this lonely but lovely resting- 








place presents to the martial one its silent occupant 





pictured for the great hero of Corunna, of whom he 


wrote: 
“Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line and we raised not a stone, 
But left him alone in his glory.” 

Fit pictures of the happy repose of peace and of 
the fierce and bloody turbulence of war! Reverently 
picking up an ivy leaf from the place—an evergreen 
souvenir of such an evergreen memory —“ we left 
him alone in his glory,” musing sadly, as we walked 
slowly back, of the hopeful young genius there en- 
tombed—of his gifts, his high aspirations and sad, lin- 
gering, and premature‘death, and of how—though he 
had little thought of it—he had blessed our earth by 
his brief sojourn upon it, and of how, “though dead, 
he still speaketh,” and will speak until the human 
heart shall fail to be sanctified and made to aspire to 
higher and nobler deeds by the hallowing influence 
of pure poesy. 

Wolfe’s great poem will lose none of its interest, 
and the author none of his well-merited reputation, 
by the statement of a fact not generally known, that 
this, as many other descriptive and almost historic 
odes, though correct in the main, does not adhere 
strictly to the facts of the burial of Sir John Moore 
as it actually occurred, which was thus, as told by 

tev. H. J. Symonds, M.A., vicar of Hereford, “ to 

whose lot it fell to attend that lamented general in 
his last moments, to assist in bearing his body to the 
grave, and to perform the funeral service over his 
remains :” 


“T was chaplain to the brigade of Guards attached to 


{the army under the command of the late Sir John 


Moore, and it fell to my lot to attend him in his last mo- 


ments. During the battle he was conveyed from the 
| field by a sergeant of the 42d and some soldiers of the 


Guards, ana I followed them into the quarters of the 
general on the quay at Corunna, where he was laid on a 
mattress on the floor, and I remained with him till his 
death, when I was knecling by his side. After which it 
was the subject of deliberation whether his corpse should 
be conveyed to England or be buried on the spot, which 
was not determined before I left the general’s quarters. 
I resolved, therefore, not to embark with the troops, but 
remained on the shore till morning, when, on going to 
his quarters, I found that his body had been removed 
during the night to the quarters of Col. Graham, in the 
citadel, by the officers of his staff, from whence it was 


| borne by them, assisted by myself, to the grave which 


had been prepared for it on one of the bastions of the 
citadel. It being now daylight, the enemy discovered 
that the troops had been withdrawing and embarking 
during the night. A fire was opened by them shortly 
afterwards upon the ships which were still in the harbor. 
The funeral service was performed without delay, as we 
were exposed to the fire of the enemy’s guns; and, after 
having shed a tear over the remains of the departed 
general, whose body was wrapt 
* With his martial cloak around him,’ 


there being no means to provide a coffin, the earth closed 
upon him, and 


‘We left him alone in his glory.’ 


“The following are the names of the officers who were 
present, and who assisted to bear the body of Sir Joha 
Moore to the grave: Lord Lynedoch (then Col. Graham), 
Lord Seaton (then Major) Colburn, Gen. (then Col.) An- 
derson, Major (now Gen.) Sir G. Napier, Captains (now 


| Colonels) Perey and Stanhope, and Rev. H. J. Symonds, 


M.A., by whom the funeral service was performed.” 

Cole’s “ Mementoes of British Officers Distinguished 
in the Peninsular War” doubts the accuracy of this 
line in the ode: 

“No useless coffin inclosed his breast,” 
which doubt drew from Col. White, “an officer of 
distinction, and who was wounded at Corunna,” the 
following statement: 

“Tt is just possible that something to answer the pur 
pose of a coffin might, if thought necessary, have been 
procured, but it was much more in character to have 
buried Sir John Moore as the poet has so beautifully 
described. It would, however, have been next to dmposst- 
ble to have obtained a regular coffin at Corunna, as the 
Spaniards convey their dead to the burial place in a shell, 
which is not deposited with the corpse. Coffins are very’ 
rarely used in Spain.” 

When the citadel above referred to fell into the 
hands of the French, a few days after the general’s 
interment, Marshal Soult, with a touch of that 
“human nature which makes the world akin,” caused 
a monument to be erected over the hastily interred 
remains. An ever grateful country subsequently 
erected, at the expense of $21,000, a handsome monu- 
ment in the south transept of St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
the memory of the man who had shed such glory on 
her arms, in which Victory and Valor are represented 


as assisting at the obscquies. Victory lowers the body 
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to the grave with a wreath of laurel, while the Genius 
of Spain is: placing the victorious standard on the 
tomb. 

A fine bronze pedestrian statue by Flaxman has been 
erected at acost of $15,000, in George Square, Glasgow, 
Sir John Moore’s native city, by the private contribu- 
tions of its citizens. Of these four monuments to the 
rare military genius of Moore, will not that of young 
Wolfe be the most enduring? It may be of interest 
here to add that Wolfe’s was not the only ode written 
on that sad event. There is in the possession of the 
Edgworth family the original of some lines interest- 
ing from the circumstances of their composition, hav- 
ing been written on the night of Sir John Moore's 
death by an officer of “distinguished merit and 
station” who was an eye-witness of the lamentable 
occurrence. These lines are as follows: 

“ Avaunt! withdraw your steps profane, 

Ye slaves who hug th’ invader’s chain ! 
Hence from this hallowed grave! 

But you, Spain’s chosen sons, draw near 


’*Tis yours to grace with virtue’s tear 
The spot where sleeps the brave. 


For you, his gallant bands he led, 
For you, in honor’s field he bled 
And fell, by all deplored ! 
Abashed, appalled, the trembling Gaul 
Beheld the hero's glorious fall, 
And fled from Britain’s sword. 


Here then at freedom’s dearest shrine, 
Galicians catch the spark divine, 
And emulate his fame ; 
Let glory on her page enroll 
Each chief who boasts the unconquered soul, 
With Moore’s illustrious name. 


And then, loved hero, peaceful sleep! 
No more with fond regret I'll weep, 
Though immature thy doom— 
Honors attend thee still on earth ; 
Britain shall ever boast thy birth, 
And Spain shall show thy tomb !” 








HATS AND HAIR. 


T. PAUL informs us that if a woman has long 
hair it is a glory to her, and elsewhere we are 
told that the light of the body is the eye. Lesser 
authorities, amatory poets in all ages, have addressed 
sonnets to every portion of their mistresses’ heads ex- 
cept the nose; a few write of dainty hands, and now 
and then a Sir John Suckling looks so low as to speak 
of “fect beneath her petticoat,” which, “like little 
mice, stole in and out,” but an exception like this 
enforces the rule that writers, as well as mankind in 
general, consider woman’s fairness as fairness of face 
and head. A headless woman, either of flesh or stone, 
never excited much interest. How, then, shall we 
account for the fact that, with civilized and barbar- 
ous peoples alike, the most desperate attempts and 
monstrous triumphs of ornamentation are bestowed 
upon women’s heads? Tattooed cheeks, plucked 
eyebrows, blackened teeth, nostrils and ear-lobes 
weighed down with rings, are among the results of 
ornamentation among barbarians; it was reserved for 
so-called civilization to produce monstrosities that 
make these rational and almost beautiful. Painting 
the cheeks and lips we share with the savages; but, 
unlike them, do it stealthily. When the squaw or the 
Patagonian woman has ornamented her head accord- 
ing to recipe, she does not lay additional contempt 
on it in the shape of a hat, but leaves it uncovered, 
whercin she has the better of us who live in an age 
of newspapers and curl-papers. And, better than 


this, though she may stick various trinkets in her| 


hair, she commonly lets it flow at will. So did the 
sirens that captivated Ulysses's eyes, but could not 
win his bewaxed ears. So did Eve, whose hair 
helped cover her and trailed behind her as she left 
Eden. So did the hamadryads, and so do the mer- 
maids to this day, leaving their hair unbound and 
treating it with nothing but cold water in abundance, 
a fact which totally overturns the theory of some 
people that water is bad for the hair. There was 
Undine, too, but she is a little mythical. 

These children of nature did and do thus; the chil- 
dren of civilization bring the head, and particularly 
the part that Paul declares is a glory to woman, into 
contempt. We say this deliberately, with a severe 
incredulity of the writer who lately pleasantly told us 
how Roman women wore their hair, and of all others 
who are ready to show that in every item of aisurdity 





fashion only repeats herself in successive centuries, 
Granted as to the hat, which gradually rose from the 
head directly upward like the Tower of Babel and 
ended in like confusion—at that time called a head- 
dress ; which sank again till it spread on and around 
the head, all amplitude and no altitude—then went 
forward—we defy chronological order—until quite a 
journey through it was required to find the face, and 
then receded backward, inch by inch, until it became 
a mere colored wafer on the back of the head and 
narrowly missed realizing Punch’s plan of having it 
borne by a servant on a platter six yards in the wear- 
er’s rear. Granted as to the hat, we say, but denied 
as to the hair, for which, instead of water and air, we 
have so many “ washes,” as, in some cases of thinness, 
almost number one for each separate hair; and so 
various and violent modes of torture—the word 
means “ twisting ’—that they required eighteen cen- 
turies for their perfection. 

Of all the styles which have been in vogue for the 
past ten years we have no knowledge now, except 
that their recollection burdens us like a nightmare. 
This year, however, Madame the Milliner, satisfied 
with demonstrating her power to build up and to 
destroy, gives us nothing worse than mere frippery 
in hats, and fashion wreaks its vengeance on the hair. 
Why, by the way, should “ bonnets” become “hats ?” 
To satisfy the rage for elegant phrases, or because, 
since men are robbed of their hats to adorn (presum- 
ably) fairer heads than theirs, the name should go 
with the article? This may pass unanswered and be 
forgotten, however, in the presence of the various 
styles of maltreating the hair, which press everything 
in the material universe into use as ornaments, and 
the results of which might be worshiped without 
violation of the commandment, inasmuch as they are 
likenesses of nothing in the heavens, earth, or scas, 
The white horse in the land of the Houyhnhnms, with 
whom Gulliver conversed of British politics, would 
be awe-stricken with admiration, should he walk 
Broadway, at the grotesque peaks, which he would 
ascribe to some frenzy on the part of the female inhab- 
itants, or to a religious vow. An unmarried gentle- 
man of leisure has been observing the styles, and de- 
clares that the least offensive one is the coil or plain 
mushroom pressed upon the back of the head, which 
proclaims that the wearer protests against the fashion 
but will not seek to affect singularity by too wide a 
divergence from it. ‘“ Then,” he continued, warming 
as he went on, “there is the round-flat, oval-not-oval, 
bulging bag of something or other resting squarely 
on the fair neck and leaning its disgusting hideous- 
ness against the back of the head. This is worst 
when sixteen, otherwise sweet as traditions have her, 
promenades with it on, surmounted by a jaunty straw 
hat—not a bonnet dubbed ‘ hat,’ but a real hat like 
yours and mine—which is quite dwarfed into insig- 
nificance by the horror it vainly tries to cover; the 
wearer proclaiming, by this ingenious device, her un- 
conditional surrender to fashion from her tenderest 
years. Heaven knows what these things are made of; 
certainly it would take a skillful chemist to tell. 
Then there is the bunch of long curls, very pretty 
when natural, but when carefully put on, and appa- 
rently after the hat (bonnet) is adjusted, they become 
insufferable. An overdressed woman reveals the 
worst possible nakedness—the nakedness of her own 
soul. But the crowning monstrosity—the monstrum 
horrendum, ingens, cui lumen ademptum—is what I 
must plainly call the horse-tail variety, reminding 
one exactly of the way jockeys ‘do up’ horses’ tails, 
as shown in Rosa Bonheur’s ‘ Horse Fair’—a round, 
hard bunch of something, which I hope is all hair, 
sticking straight out several feet behind.” 

Here we felt obliged to stop our friend, for he was 
really getting cynical and outrageous, We had seen 
all he described, but had not railed, for our reverence 
for the sex made us studiously overlook the draw- 
backs and sec only the lovely woman. Yet the criti- 
cal faculty within sneered, “You think you sce an 
angel, and she has a waterfall, Let alone the hoops, 
for she doesn’t wear them, fortunately, on her face, 
and you are looking at the face ; but did you ever see 
an angel with a waterfall?” It certainly would be 
hard to think of Joan of Are sailying forth in such 
attire of her hair; of Lady Godiva thus adorned 
riding through the strects of Coventry; of the Car- 





thaginian women, who made bowstrings of their hair 
at the beginning of the last Punic war, taking down 
their waterfalls to cut off their locks; or of Anne 
Boleyn, raising a waterfall that she might span her 
neck and utter her memorable remark about the axe ; 
or of Madame Roland, going to her trial with a 
waterfall on. Suppose Eve had worn one, would not 
the devil, when he had placed himself, “squatted like 
a toad,” at her ear, have turned away on discovering 
it, in despair of being able to teach her anything? 
The waterfall is its own comment, but satire has as- 
sailed it, and as yet in vain. <A little story of Mrs. 
Stowe’s in “Our Young Folks,” “The Hen that 
Hatched Ducks,” contains an exquisite bit of satire 
in an engraving which depicts a young hen-mother, 
Mrs. Feathertop, dressed to a fashionable height with 
a resplendent net and waterfall upon her hen’s head 
—the moral lesson being very like that of Mr. Beard’s 
abused picture, “The March of Silenus.” And the 
late Mrs, Grundy made a good hit in her ‘* Landscape 
with Waterfall,” wherein a waterfall occupies all the 
“landscape,” and a windmill, introduced to show 
the relative size, is quite put out of sight by its gi- 
gantic neighbor. 

This sad and tender verse of Miss Rossetti recurs 
to us: 

* While roses are so red, 
While lilies are so white, 
Shall woman exalt her fall 
Because it gives delight ?” 

More than this, why will she—or, since she is resolved 
that she will, why should she—forgetting the sim- 
plicity which she has in common with the flowers that 
the song says surpass her, do despite to her face ; why 
should she insist on our sceing and admiring her with 
the drawbacks of such ornaments as the untutored 
taste of savages would refuse? Her beauty is beauty 
still, when under a cloud; but it is our taste to seck 
the beauty, not the cloud. The waterfall is nothing; 
it isanamorphous something. Glass or confectionery 
might tolerably imitate a natural fall, but hair cer- 
tainly does not; and as to its beauty, let us not waste 
words or insult the taste of American women by 
believing that one in a hundred of them deems the 
waterfall anything but the grotesque, absurd,deformed, 
indefensible nuisance which the other sex declares it. 
Since everybody knows it is the dictum of fashion, 
may we be permitted to ask who fashion is, that she 
may dictate? Nobody knows, yet everybody bows. 
It is madame of the fashionable shop in the village ; 
it is again madame of Broadway and of Canal 
Street ; it is again the high mesdames of illustrious, 
heavenly Paris. Certainly we may let Paris, or any- 
body else, make the styles so long as they come with- 
in the simplest canons of taste; but when they do, 
as in this matter, transcend any barbaric ornamenta- 
tion ever recorded or observed, we are not hypercrit- 
ical—though we may be absurd, and impracticable, 
and all that—in asking if there are not enough 
women of standing, of sense, and spirit enough to re- 
verse the Median laws and, for once, put fashion 
down! 





REVIEWS. 


GEORGE ELIONMS “ FELIX HOLT,* 


-— is scarcely any author to whom the reading 

public are just now more in debt than to George 
Eliot, however little they may be inclined to acknowl- 
edge it. For the most powerful species of book in 
our day is unquestionably the novel; and to this 
writer chicfly is due whatever of salt is at present to 
be found in the otherwise unsavory mass: of imagin- 
ative literature. Thackeray and Hawthorne have 
passed away. It were better for Dickens’s fame that 
he also had laid aside his pen. Trollope’s highest 
merit is a negative one. Reade alternates between 
violence and caprice. Kingsley resolves life into a 
play of muscle. Wilkie Collins's whole force is ab- 
sorbed in his plot; while, with one exception, the 
other laborers in the field of fiction are doing a work 
which is incalculable in its evil results. 

It is needless to say that the person thus excepted 
is George Eliot. The publication of “‘ Adam Bede,’ 
indeed, was the signal of a new era in the literature 








*-*Felix Holt, the Radical; a novel. By George Eliot, author 
of “Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the Floss,” etc. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1666. Pp. 104. 
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of the century. The romantic school, attaining its 
full vigor in Scott, Bulwer, and Disraeli, was already 
nearly defunct. Thackeray was supreme in that de- 
partment of writing which considers the secret es- 
sence of “our first society.” But the lives of every- 
day people, the monotonies and miseries, the joys and 
sorrows, of the artisan and shopkeeping order, had 
not till then received adequate treatment. Dickens, 
it is true, had derived from this source many of his 
best characters, but it was either the ludicrous and 
amusing aspect that he most sought for, and it is this 
aspect which mainly impresses the reader. Some 
other pens, Mrs. Gaskell’s notably in “ Mary Barton,” 
had “ descended,” as the phrase goes, into the same 
region for the sake of startling effects, or to give 
keener edge to their denunciation of class-wrongs. 
The writer, however, who could discuss the phases 
of common living and suffering from their own point of 
view; who should be content with accurate portrayal, 
and leave deduction to the reader; who could discern 
the depth of tragedy in ordinary events, and possessed 
grace sufficient to refrain from sneer or laugh at 
incongruities, absurdities of dress, or eccentricities of 
grammar, was yet to appear. It-was perhaps, there- 
fore, one of the best proofs that, on the whole, Eng- 
lish criticism is honest and clear-sighted, that when 
at last George Eliot did present herself before the 
public, her genius at once received prompt and large 
recognition. 

It is not our purpose in the present paper to point 
out the sterling qualities of “Adam Bede” nor of 
the excellent but less elaborate sketches which had 
preceded it. They have already secured their just 
place in the literature of the times, and their author 
has done very much since which equally deserves 
attention. But it appears to us that in this country 
at least the name of George Eliot has not obtained 
that hold on the popular mind which by right be- 
longs to it, and which is desirable not only in the in- 
terests of justice but for the public advantage. Nor 
can it be much out of place, in connection with the 
discussion of a fresh work from an author whose fame 
still lags behind her merit, that we should attempt a 
partial statement of what that merit is. We, there- 
fore, hesitate not to assert that Mrs. Lewes, which is 
the real name of our author, is not only at present 
the superior of every writer of her own sex in literary 
power, but is also one of the first, if not the foremost, 
of living English novelists. This rank she has attain- 
ed partly by the clear intellectual force displayed in 
the selection of an entirely new field of work, partly, 
also, by the undeniable originality of her characters, 
especially in ‘‘ Romola,” from the marvelous scholar- 
ship which she evinces, and emphatically because of 
her great moral earnestness, her unique dramatic 
power, and the nobility and dignity of her style. 
This award would have been none the less imperative 
even if her great ability had been converged on hurt- 
ful ends; but when we consider that there is not one 
immoral passage in her writings, that her whole 
strength has been consecrated to enlarging the sphere 
of human sympathies and compelling our intellectual 
pride to recognize the equality ofthe lowly and humble 
in all that is highest in joy and deepest in sorrow, 
we become better able to appreciate how much the 
age owes to her, Our estimate, be it premised, is 
made solely on her previous books—* Silas Warner,” 
“ Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the Floss,” “ Romola” 
—each possessed of special excellences, each also ex- 
hibiting a visible advance in some peculiar direction, 
and each rendering the enthusiastic among her critics 
more and more fearful lest a succeeding book should 
show a decline of power. Thus far, however, there 
has been no realization of this dread. Nor do we 
think there is any occasion for doubt as to the suc- 
cess of the last product of her pen. In America, at 
least, “ Felix Holt” is likely to obtain a far more 
general reception than has attended the appearance 
of any of Mrs. Lewes’s previous works, 

The plot with George Eliot can scarcely be called 
the important thing, although it is never common- 
place nor wanting in that quiet intensity of interest 
which compels the reader to continue to the end. 
But as so much of the author’s power lies in the de- 
lineation of character as affected by circumstance, it 
becomes all the more necessary that the circum- 
stances themselves should be properly understood. 











For this reason we shall venture to give the main 
features of her new story. 
Transome Court, Treby-Magna, in Loamshire, re- 
turns in his thirty-fifth year from the East, whither as 
a younger son he had gone to make his fortune; and 
happening back at the eve of the general election 
which followed close upon the reform bill, resolves to 
stand as radical candidate for the county. But a 
canvass, especially where a vigorous opposition is an- 
ticipated, requires the adjunct of a skillful agent; 
and Harold therefore keeps in check the investigation 
he is eager to make into the management of the 
family estate by Matthew Jermyn, his mother’s so- 
licitor, because this legal gentleman appears to be the 
man most available for electioneering purposes. 
Meanwhile the political excitement is thickening, 
Philip Debarry is the tory candidate of Treby-Magna. 
The whig interest, in the mining quarter of Sproxton, 
has its representative in Mr. Garstin. There are 
questionable meetings at Chubb’s tavern, in the coal 
district, where Johnson, a Transome sub-agent, is at 
work stirring up the materials for a riot. There are 
also consultations public and private in the county 
town, in which Churchmen and Dissenters freely 
mingle, while among the latter few are more 
interested than the Rev. Mr. Lyon, of Chapel 
Yard. To his quiet home, full of indignation 
at the sham arguments of the hustiags, comes Felix 
Holt, son of the quack doctor, who has flung his 
father’s prescriptions out the window, and resolves 
to support his widowed mother by watchmaking and 
teaching school rather than live longer on the sale of 
cheating compounds, however popular in the neigh- 
borhood. Thither comes also Mistress Holt, with 
querulous complaints of her son’s folly ; while in and 
out of the dingy little tenement we catch stray 
glimpses of the joyous child-like beauty of Esther, the 
pastor’s daughter. This lovely girl, so different in 
her naive ways and lady-like carriage from all her 
homely surroundings, puzzles Felix, aggravates him, 
and finally leads him into attempting to infuse more 
of seriousness into hernature. There is in fact a mys- 
tery about Esther. The quaint dissenting minister 
had had one romance. 

A Frenchwoman who years before had crossed 
the Channel in search of the father of her child—lost 
in the vicissitudes of the continental war—chanced to 
fall under the good man’s care, and on news of the 
death of her husband in London, was induced out of 
gratitude, if not from positive liking, to marry her 
kind protector. She also had passed away, and Mr. 
Lyon, removing to Treby-Magna, refrained from dis- 
closing to Esther, whose love daily became more 
necessary, that which he could not but believe would 
paralyze all that was instinctive and natural in her 
affection. The secret, however, was not destined to 
be preserved. The chance loss of a locket, by the 
valet of young Debarry, led, by a chain of events not 
unknown in real life, but more frequent in fiction, to 
the discovery that Esther was the daughter of Chris- 
tian Bycliffe, and therefore heiress by reversion to 
Transome Court. Lawyer Jermyn is the first to get 
hold of this fact, and, concealing names, employs it as 
a check to Harold’s disagreeable investigations into 
old accounts. We find at this crisis that Mrs. Tran- 
some, a cold and haughty woman, with some great 
sorrow weighing on her, exhibits a painful anxiety to 
prevent any rupture between the two. The election 
meanwhile goes wrong. Felix Holt, while endeavor- 
ing to prevent a dangerous riot, accidentally causes 
the death of a king’s officer, and is arrested as a leader 
of the mob. The last of the elder branch of the 
Transomes is also killed in the tumult, and the prop- 
erty must pass from the younger branch, if an heir of 
the Bycliffes survive. While Jermyn is pressing this 
circumstance on Harold’s attention, the latter, through 
another source, learns the story of Esther; and, 
after a family consultation, Miss Bycliffe is invited to 
Transome Court. Here a few weeks pass joyously 
away, and a vague rumor floats along the country- 
side that the half-century-old difficulty between 
Byclifie and Transome is to meet a peaceful solution 
in marriage. 

When, however, the day of the trial of Felix Holt 
comes round, the aspect of things changes. There 
had grown up between Esther and the young radical 
an affection which, though obscured by circumstances, 


| now manifested itself in ardent love. 
Harold Transome, heir. to | 








Miss Bycliffe 
covertly employed all her influence with Harold to 
secure his acquittal. She even presented herself in 
the witness-box, to the surprise of every one; and 
when the verdict of guilty was pronounced, it was 
her earnestness which led the country gentlemen of 
all parties to unite in forwarding to government a 
petition for pardon. Transome, who had acted un- 
suspiciously throughout and still believed that Miss 
Bycliffe was free, sought her hand only to be re- 
fused. The sequel is in part a painful one. Harold, 
unmindful of his mother’s entreaties, was relentless 
in his conduct toward Jermyn, when the latter, stung 
by insults and the dread of a legal inquisition, re- 
torted before a crowd of the gentry with an open 
avowal of what had hitherto been a doubtful scandal. 
The lawyer with whom he had quarreled was his own 
father! The gloom of this cruel discovery is only 
partly lighted up by the generous renunciation by 
Miss Bycliffe of all claims on the estate. Harold 
Transome, of course, quits Treby-Magna for the Con- 
tinent; and Esther marries Felix Holt. 

From the above analysis the reader will perceive 
that the book presents no great novelty of plot. The 
surroundings and complications of circumstances are 
much the same as will be found in a hundred other 
volumes of fiction. The charge of introducing 
bigamy, which we have seen urged against Mrs. 
Lewes, seems to us to be hardly justified by the facts. 
Nor does the flaw in Harold Transome’s parentage 
appear so ugly in the text as in the meager outline 
to which we have been compelled to restrict our- 
selves. But while the story is comparatively fault- 
less, it is by no means as ingenious an affair as we 
should have a right to demand of Wilkie Collins, for 
example. And it is precisely here that the admirers 
of George Eliot’s genius have their triumph. A tol- 
erably expanded analysis of the plot of any other of 
the novelists of the day, appearing in a public print, 
would palpably damage the sale of their productions, 
But from this danger Mrs. Lewes is happily free. In- 
deed, one never quite enjoys her books until the 
second perusal, This is, perhaps, more than usually 
true of the volume before us. There is scarcely a 
character introduced in “ Felix Holt ” which does not 
admit of careful study. Nothing could be more un- 
important than the part borne by Lyddy, Mr. Lyon’s 
housemaid ; but what a glimpse is given us of the 
strange mingling of the material and spiritual in 
household affairs by the response made to Esther’s 
suggestion, that if there were less reading of Al- 
leyne’s “ Alarm” before breakfast the eggs would be 
softer boiled— They are hard, and that’s the truth, 
but there’s hearts as ar2 harder, Miss Esther!” Mr. 
Gaffe, of Rabbit’s End, is what would be called a lay 
figure ; nevertheless we had a perfect comprehension 
of the dim agricultural formation of his mind when 
he remarked that, after all, “an election was no 
worse than a sheep-rot.” Mrs. Holt is almost as 
much a character as Mrs. Poyser, and we have noted 
a dozen of her sayings which the relentless limitation 
of space alone prevents us from quoting. Mrs. Den- 
ner, Mrs. Transome’s waiting-woman, is another very 
distinct personage, as is likewise Maurice Christian, 
Debarry’s valet, who takes medicines for his bodily 
ills because “defective health diminishes a man’s 
market value.” In depicting the gradations and 
shades of villainy Mrs. Lewes is also very happy. 
Jermyn is utterly dissimilar in grain from the attor- 
ney Johnson; Chubbs, the innkeeper, is a blackguard, 
but he has a still lower and peculiar set of black- 
guards around him. Indeed, there is something of 
Shakespeare in our author’s power of giving individ- 
uality to a character by a single phrase; and when it 
is considered that the modern writer has very pos- 
itive views of things, making it all the harder to 
enter readily and sympathetically into the expression 
of opinions totally opposite from her own, there will 
seem less impropriety in the juxtaposition of names 
than at first might appear. 

This inclination for endowing even the mutes with 
individuality is, however, inevitable with George 
Eliot, and ought not to draw us aside from the more 
elaborate of her creations. Here it is that her utmost 
power displays itself. In Mrs. Transome we have an 
illustration of how one crime will overspread and 
poison a whole life. Partial as is her presence in the 
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bustle and movement of the other actors, we feel the 


The first-mentioned burrowed “ Home” is that of a 


shadowy pain of her broken hopes in every scene. | mole, and the description of it, and of that animal's 


A strong but harmonious contrast is afforded by Mr. | 
Lyons, the dissenting pastor, of whom we could wish 
to say so much and of whom we must say nothing. 
Esther is a fine portrait. She is notso great a woman 
as Maggie Tulliver, nor so good as the beautiful 
Methodist deaconess in “ Adam Bede.” But she is, 
nevertheless, very winning, and the act of renuncia- 
tion in which, for the sake of an absorbing love, she 
puts aside all hopes of wealth and of those many 
things which come in its train, so necessary to the 
complex needs of her nature, will make her as unfor- 
getable as Jean Valjean. In the court scene we have 
another exhibition of the immense intellectual power 
of our author, where, by giving Esther an uncontrol- 
lable impulse to testify for her lover, the sympathies 
of the reader are irresistibly carried away, and an 
effect is produced exceeding that of Jeanie Deans in 





“The Heart of Mid-Lothian,” where Scott employs all 
his rhetoric to give pathos to the picture. 

Felix Holt, however, is the great character of the 
novel. In the plot he does not occupy a very marked 
place. Transome, who is on the whole a rather in- 
different personage, quite supplants him in general 
bustle and seeming importance. But the latter, with 
his politics based on interest, his temporizing, his per- 
petual compromises, makes a very poor figure beside 
the stern integrity of the former, Holt is thoroughly 
honest in his radicalism, and it is of a stamp that 
merits special attention on this side the water. Rad- 
icalism here as in England is much of it specious 
and hollow. “Thorough,” with reference to all social 
ends, has never been in its dictionary; and there is « 
too great disposition to rely upon legislation to effect 
necessary changes. The young watchmaker of Treby- 
Magna, on the other hand, seeks to get at the bottom 
of existing evils, and is as ruthless in his handling of 
mock-liberalism as of toryism. His determination 
not to live above his class, is a matter very well worth 
the reader's serious reflection. And there is so much 
of downright common-sense and practical nobleness 
in the whole of his intercourse with Esther, that we 
should advise all our young women to study it, were 
it not that in America republicanism is altogether too 
fine to admit of anything as natural and so unusual. 
Yet, though Felix Holt is not likely to be made 
hero in the boarding-schools, there is a genuineness 
in him that cannot be without weight on thoughtful 
minds. He makes his appearance at a moment when 
the whole Anglo-Saxon world is agitated with great 
social problems. His methods sink deeper and 
ramify broader than in the ordinary creeds; but they 
will commend themselves to all persons not hope- 
lessly entangled in cant. It is in thus appealing to 
average human sentiment that George Eliot evinces 
her greatest wisdom; and at no former time has she 
made an appeal which wiil be attended by as great 
results, J. KM. 
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“ Homes without Hands: being a Description of the 
Habitations of Animals, classed according to their Prin- 
ciple of Construction.” By J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., 
author of “ Illustrated Natural Iistory.” With new 
designs by W. I. Heyl and E. Smith. Engraved by 
Messrs. Pearson. 8vo, pp. 651. Lurper & Brothers, 
New York, 1866. 
Mr. Woop, in classifying the “Homes,” does not 

propose to in any way infringe upon the classification 

of animals based on their anatomical development. 

There is no clashing whatever with the elaborate 

works of Cuvier, Owen, and Agassiz, so that he who, 

after perusing this work, desires to follow up the 
subject, can do so without being necessitated to 
halt between two opinions. In this lies one great 
merit of the book. The first nine chapters are 
devoted to burrows of animals, which Mr. Wood 
claims are the simplest and most natural habitations, 

Although very many of.the burrows described are 

exceedingly complicated and elaborate, yet they are 

simple in comparison with the ingenious class of 

“Homes” that follow. Mr. Wood claims that be- 

cause these burrows are the simplest they are the most 

natural instances of “Homes.” This we do not feel 
disposed io admit, for we believe that nidification is 
quite as natural to sparrows as is burrowing to moles. 








habits, is without a parallel as a graphic specimen of 


zodlogical literature. We are pleased to see that the 
author appreciates our extensive fauna, and gives 
several of our principal burrowers a prominent place 
in his book. We notice this particularly, as the 
English scientific publications generally ignore Amer- 
ica, or mention it as some unimportant island, rather 
than the wonderful continent it is. Following the 
burrowers, we have given us five most interesting 
chapters on “ pensile” homes—mostly belonging to 


birds and insects—though the first example, with a | 


beautiful illustration, is that of a well-constructed 
nest of the harvest mouse, Mr. Wood’s examples of 
American “ pensile” nests are badly chosen, with the 
one exception of the Baltimore oriole. In speaking 
(p. 261) of the orchard oriole, he calls it also the 
“ bob-o’-link.” This is an error, as the latter name 
is that given to the reed-bird, when it wears its 
breeding plumage—that is, in the northern and 
eastern states, from April to August, during which 
time the males are black and yellow, and beautiful 
songsters; but in August moulting commences and 
results in the males assuming the humbler female 
coloring. This bird is so well known, that such an 
error as confounding it with the orchard oriole we 
hope will be corrected in the forthcoming editions. 
It would have added to the interest of this portion 
of the work had Mr. Wood given us a good illustra- 
tion of our marsh raven (Cistothorus stellaris) instead 
of, or in addition to, the slight notices of a few of 
our warblers and fly-catchers. 

Chapters xv., xvi., xvii, and xviii. are devoted to 
“Builders,” of which class there seem to be but few 
fur-bearing representatives, The well-known musk-rat 
of this country is given as an example. Mr. Wood 
here again cifes an objectionable popular name to the 





animal, calling it “ musquash” or “ ondatra.” Either 
of these names is badly chosen, as they are used only 
in certain circumscribed localities. By the mass of 
people this well-known and abundant mammal would 
not be recognized under them. We regret that Mr. 
Wood has not given us a more extended account of 
sub-aquatic nests, and we hope that the account given 
of “ A Pool and its Wonders” will induce our young 
American naturalists to follow up this subject with 
the use of anaquarium, American waters are exceed- 
ingly rich in sub-aquatic invertebrate life, and in a 
great measure the field has been neglected. The 
opening chapter of the four devoted to ‘Social 
Habitations” is a graphic account of the home of the 
beaver. The accompanying illustration is the best we 
remember having seen. Leaving the beaver, we have 
an account of the curious sociable weaver-birds and 
then pass to the sociable insects—the bees, hornets, 
and certain moths. The insects here treated of give 
us again proof of the general excellence of the 
“homes” of entomologic life. However complete, 
complicated, and elaborate the “ home” of any mam- 
mal or bird may be, it is sure to be excelled by one of 
a similar character reared by an insect or a colony of 
them. The reason Of this probably is, that being 
greatly more exposed to enemies their retreats are 
proportionately strong and sccure. 

Under the head of “ Social Habitations,” Mr. Wood 
makes mention of the habit of the purple grakle or crow 
blackbird, of building in the sides of the nest of the 
fish-hawk or osprey. Although the author quotes 
Wilson with reference to this circumstance, yet he 
errs in supposing it frequently occurs, Cases of this 
kind are not common, and for an obvious reason, 
The habits of the two birds cause them to frequent 
different localities. We speak with reference to the 
majority of fish-hawks, for we know that almost every 
creek has at least one pair frequenting it, but about 
the sea-shore and mouths of our rivers, where the fish- 
hawks are abundant, there are by no means as many 
grakles as on the inland meadows. 

The pewit fly-catcher, however, is very partial to 
the osprey’s nest asa location for its own, and to the 
hawk is undoubtedly a most welcome visitor, as a 
single pair, with young, will keep down the numbers 
of flies attracted thither by the decomposing frag- 
ments of fish. 

The few errors we have detected are of too little im- 





portance and too easily corrected to detract seriously 


from the merit of the work—a work, at present, with- 
out a rival. The interest flags not once from the 
preface to the conclusion, and when we close the vol- 
ume we do so regretting that Mr. Wood has not had 
more to say. This fact, however, is the one great 
secret of his success, for he has drawn nothing from 
imagination, given us nothing but facts, and these so 
clearly that we almost see the life he writes of. 


“ Running the Gauntlet.”. By Edmund Yates. Boston: 
Loring. 1866. Pp. 385. 

“ Land at Last.” By Edmund Yates. 
Harper & Brothers, 1866. Pp. 147. 

Tue person who “runs the gauntlet” is a Lady 
Mitford, who, while the daughter of a courtry curate, 

had remained constant to her lover despite his com- 
mitting forgery and going generally to the bad, and 
who, by marrying him when his fortunes brightened, 
obtained rank and wealth. The phrase the novel 
bears derives its significance from a remark made in 
a club, to the effect that the country-bred, innocent 
girl thus introduced to the whirl of London life 
would have to run the gauntlet of society, the man- 

ner of her doing which is the subject of Mr. Yates’s 
story. The four prominent personages of the drama 
are Sir Charles and Lady Mitford, Mrs, Laura Ham- 
mond, and Colonel Alsager, formerly very shamefully 
jilted by Mrs. Hammond. Alsager, having already 
met Sir Charles and his wife, forms an intimacy with 
the latter, in consequence of his saving her life by a 
Charley-O’Malley-like leap of a hedge which he takes 
to stop her runaway horses; and this intimacy gradu- 
ally ripens into a reciprocated but unconfessed love. 
Mrs. Hammond, a beautiful, bad, seductive woman— 
meant to be of the Becky Sharp school—strives to 
effect a Jiason between herself and her old lover Al- 
sager, who repulses her with disgust. The injuria 
sprete forme changes her tactics; she resolves on 
striking Colonel Alsayer where he is most vulnerable, 
through Lady Mitford, She addresses herself with 
entire success to the captivation of Sir Charles, 
who is a fool as well as a miscreant, and—in the ap- 
proved acceptation of the term—breaks Lady Mit- 
ford’s heart, and causes great scandal. Mr. Ham- 
mond dies; Sir Charles, after deserting his wife, 
and following his paramour, who is now dis- 
gusted with him, to Baden, is killed in a duel 
with a rival, a Russian prince, who marries the 
woman, and becomes her Nemesis; Colonel, now Sir 
Lawrence, Alsager inferentially marries Lady Mitford, 
to whose protection against the machinations of the 
gauntlet-wielders he has beendevoting himself through- 
out. Such is the pith of the plot, though there is 
associated with it as vast an amount of irrelevant by- 
play as can be imagined. We have the orthodox de- 
scriptions of effete “swells” and club life; the hack- 
neyed runaway and rescue of the heroine by the 
hero; the life in an English country-seat, with its 
dramatis persone of the cynical man, the good-na- 
tured man, the quartet of the faithless, the imper- 
ceptive, and the helpless spouses, the great villains 
and small ones, the virtuous lady who has, neverthe- 
less, been the “ pal” of a celebrated gang of thieves, 
the innocent unworldly couple who attain matrimo- 
nial bliss, and all the other familiar appliances of the 
rapidly-becoming-detestable English “ society novel.” 


In “ Land at Last” the essential plot is still simpler, 
though its narration is made to occupy three volumes, 
respectively entitled “ Making for Shore,” ‘“ Breakers 
Ahead,” and “ Land at Last,” in allusion to the con- 
dition of the hero during the time to which they 
severally apply. This gentleman is one Geoffrey 
Ludlow, an artist, who rejoices in a widowed mother, 
apparently the twin sister of Mrs. Nickleby, and a 
sister; and who, up to the time at which the novel 
opens, has been regarded as a confirmed bachelor. 
In the opening chapter “ Old Geoff,” as every one 
lovingly terms him, rescues a very beautiful woman 
from death by starvation and exposure in the London 
streets. Going daily to the house where he has 
removed her to be nursed, he gradually learns to love 
her, and marries her, notwithstanding her candid 
avowal that she had been living as the mistress of an- 
other man. He gains fame in his profession, and by 
consequence wealth ; but fails in all his efforts to win 
his wife’s love. In process of time she encounters 
the man who had deserted her—who, by the way, 
like the faithless husband of the first novel, had been 
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in hiding for forgery, but emerged into high life on 
his accession to wealth and a presumptive earldom— 
explains to her supposed husband that she had been 
married in the first place, and that in consequence 
her union with him was bigamous and their child 
illegitimate; that she now intends to return to her first 
husband, which she then and there proceeds to do. 
Mr. Geoffrey Ludlow has a brain fever. She, after 
being brutally repulsed by the man to whom she re- 
turns, does likewise, and soon dies of heart-disease. 
Ludlow, after a severe and protracted illness, goes 
abroad and adds still more to his fame, returning at 
the close to marry a very well-regulated and beneficent 
young woman whom he had known from her infancy 
and who had constantly interposed in his behalf 
during his troubles—ali much in the manner of David 
Copperfield’s Agnes after the very expedient demise 
of Dora. 

Different as are the plots of these two novels, the 
experiences and dispositions of their characters are 
so nearly similar as to require only a general reversal 
of the sexes to make them almost identical. Both 
have a certain novelty, not of conception or develop- 
ment, for the models of both are essentially those of 
a score of other recent novels, but in a more genuine 
aspect of savoir fuire and general knowledge of the 
world on the part of the writer than is usual among 
novelists. Both are redolent of Bohemianism, a 
lounging, slangy, club-life, a familiarity with the bad 
side of the worst order of fashionable society and 
with the manners and customs of theater managers, 
picture dealers, and accomplished swindlers—the 
characteristics we should naturally look for in the 
jlineur of a London daily newspaper. The writer 
seldom departs from an easy, graphic, and graceful 
style, in which he cannot be said to have imitated or 
to resemble anybody, and which can never offend or 
weary. His characters, however, produce an inde- 
finably unsatisfactory impression, and, while different 
and various enough and greatly superior in delinea- 
tion to those of a lower class of sensational novelists, 
fail to embody natural traits of human nature as do 
those of the real artist. Where he wishes to portray 
the workings of pathos, principle, or religious feel- 
ing, he becomes utterly at sea. 

Mr. Yates’s brilliancy, happy mode of expression, 
and good taste in the choice of phrase and subject 
entitle him to the honor—such as it is—of a high 
place among the writers of the infamous style of 
novel which is now popular—that which, either with 
a frankly owned cynicism like his own, or with the 
hypocritical guise of regret at human frailty affected 
by most female novelists, gloats over exhibitions of 
a depravity in everyday life which happily has no 
such frequent existence as the novels would lead us 
to suppose, and were best concealed if it had. Un- 
fortunately themes of this kind seem to be the only 
ones which nowadays find general favor. Of women 
who write pure and womanly novels the number now 
seems actually reduced to Mrs, Oliphant, Miss Ed- 
wards, and Miss Mulock : of men who do not pander 
to the basest passions, it is scarcely greater. But it is 
when a pleasing and graceful style like that of Mr. 
Yates or Charles Reade supplants the blatant vulgar- 
ity of the flash-wecklies that the society novel attains 
its full capacity for harm. 


Burt's Illustrated Connecticut Valley Guide. By Henry 
M. Burt. New England Publishing Company, Spring- 
Jield, Mass. 1866. Pp. 235. 

Tuts is a very readable hand-book of travel—not 
‘only because it treats of a beautiful region of country, 
but because it is written with a good degree of taste 
and a journalistic eye to matters of interest. From 
New York to Lake Memphremagog, it tells the whole 
story—all the wonders and charms and mysteries of 
the glorious Connecticut valley. Mr. Burt has given us 
one of the most satisfactory guides that we remember 
to have seen of any portion of our country, unless we 
except Starr King’s “White Hills.” It will appear 
enlarged with each season, and thus will serve asa 
‘yearly hand-book. Many travelers who are tempted 
to more distant journeys would doubtless choose the 
course mapped out in this volume, could they read its 
interesting descriptions. We might add that there 
are some marks of haste in the preparation of the 
volume, and that the illustrations are generally of a 
character that would bear improving. But another 


season will doubtless correct these matters. We quote 
from the book a pleasant paragraph concerning Dr. 
Holland, the Springfield editor, essayist, and poet : 


“ Passing Hampden Park on the left, and Round Hill 
on the right, in leaving Springfield, Brightwood, the home 
of Dr. J. G. Holland, known in literature as Timothy 
Titcomb, can be seen some distance east of the railroad 
upon an eminence, half hidden among stately trees. The 
Doctor isa genial, warm-heartell gentleman, now, after 
years of toil, in full fruition of his fondest hopes, dwell- 
ing beneath his own vine and fig-tree, and yet on the 
sunny side of life, not having passed into the fifties. He 
was born in Belchertown, Mass., and was the son of a 
mechanic who was more noted for piety than riches. 
Moving from town to town as the demand for his labor 
made it necessary, his father resided in Belchertown, 
Heath, Granby, South Hadley, and Northampton, be- 
fore the Doctor reached manhood. In the High School 
at Northampton he received the greatest part of his scho- 
lastic acquirements, and, after trying his hand at various 
employments, working in a silk factory, teaching penman- 
ship and the English branches, taking daguerreotypes, 
etc., he finally settled down upon the conviction that his 
sphere was to be that of a country doctor—a vender of 





pills and powders. Studying medicine at Northampton 

and attending medical lectures in Pittsfield, he took his 

‘sheepskin’ and went out into the world with the vague 
impression that fame and fortune were at the top of a not 
very long ladder. Ah! well it is that in the conflict of 
life the future is hidden from human eyes. He settled 
finally in Springfield, where the stern realities of every- 
day life widened his knowledge of human nature and 
modified some of his enthusiasm. Meeting witli little 
encouragement in the practice of his profession, or in the 
publication of a weekly paper, he turned his steps south- 
ward, somewhat discouraged. He went to Richmond, Va., 
where he taught school, and afterward to Vicksburg, Miss. 
In the latter place he received a salary of $1000 per an- 
num, as Superintendent of Public Schools. While here 
the sickness of a near relative called his wife north. 
After her departure he became disheartened, and giving up 
his place lett for Springfield. On the day of his arrival 
in that city, less than twenty years ago, the associate 
editor of the Springfield Republican, a son of Rev. Dr. 
Davis of Westfield, was buried. On the way from the 
depdt to the home of a friend the Argus-eyes of the editor- 
in-chief, who scenteth smartness afar off, fell upon him, 
and then came the thought, ‘Here’smy man.’ A proposi- 
tion was made and accepted, the Doctor commencing on 
a salary of $500—half the amount he had received in 
Mississippi. ‘There is a tide in the affairs of men,’ says 
Shakespeare, ‘which taken at the flood leads on to tfor- 
tune.’ This was true of the Doctor. In earlier years he 
had shown fondness for rhyming, and here in his new 
field he found ample scope for his brilliant imagination. 
He soon won success asa writer and author, and the dark 
halo that had dimmed his horizon gave place to the 
broad, glorious sunlight. His first book was a ‘ History of 
Western Massachusetts,’ written for the columns of the 
Springfield Republican, as have been a larger part of his 
publications. Following this, appeared from his pen ‘ Bay 
Path,’ ‘ Letters to the Young,’ ‘ Bitter-Sweet, ‘ Gold-Foil,’ 
‘Miss Gilbert’s Career,’ ‘ Lessons in Life,’ ‘ Letters to the 
Joneses,’ ‘ Plain Talk on Familiar-Subjects,’ and ‘ Life of 
Abraham Lincoln.’ His reputation as an author was es- 
tablished on ‘ Letters to the Young,’ which has had a very 
extensive circulation, although not as great as his ‘ Life of 
Lincoln,’ which has gone above one hundred thousand 
copies. This is an octavo volume of some 700 pages, and 
every line of it, and in fact all the labor bestowed upon 
it, commencing with the first collection of material, was 
done inside of four months. When his publisher made 
application to have the work written a difference of opin- 
ion rose in regard to compensation. The Doctor de- 
manded, $5,000, and the publisher would give only $3,000. 
A compromise was finally made by fixing the price at 
twenty cents per copy. As over a hundred thousand 
copies have been sold it will be seen that this was a com- 
promise productive of good to the deserving party, un 

like most of those made in higher places. In the early 
part of 1866 he sold his interest in the Springfield Repub- 
lican—twenty-six shares, a little over a quarter of the 
whole concern—tfor $26,000, and he now retires to green 
fields, poetry, and books, with a fortune sufliciently ample 
to supply the wants of station and reasonable desire, and 
all made, too, since his connection with the Springjield 
Republican.” 








COMMUNICATIONS. 





A QUESTION IN GRAMMAR. 
To TNE EpIToR oF THE RouND TABLE: 


Your Boston correspondent, W., in the letter published 
July 21, speaks of the following line from the poems of 
George Arnold as “a piece of bad grammar :” 

“TI fancy you had rather have blame instead.”’ 

It is doubtless venturesome to question in a western vil- 
lage the canons of grammar enunciated in Boston ; but, 
in behalf of that much-abused idiom, “ had rather,” per- 
mit me to say a word. 

Let me say, in the first place, that I do not dispute the 
propriety of the emendation which (I conjecture) W. 
would make. 

“T fancy you would rather have blame instead,” 
certainly reads more smoothly and expresses the same 
sense. But I understand W. to bring a graver charge 
than one of mere inelegance. I presume he takes the 





same view of “had rather” with the first lines of the 


following note from the revised edition of “ Webster's 
Dictionary :” 

“ Had rather, had as lief, had better, originally mere 
blundering interpretations of the abbreviation of would, 
as in Id rather, etc., are forms too well supported to be 
stigmatized as incorrect ; but would is generally to be 
preferred, especially where the auxiliary ave follows, 
had have being too barbarous a combination to be tol- 
erated.” 

This hypothetical origin of “ had rather” has gone the 
rounds of our school grammars for some years; but if it 
ever before has been indorsed by an authority of the 
rank of “ Webster’s Revised,” I am ignorant of it. To 
me it sounds very much like the once popular etymology 
of our preterites in ed from did (e. g., loved =love did), 
which had the slight defect of not accounting for did 
itself; or like the remarkable etymology given by the 
“Revised” for “gonoph” (the Chaucerian gnoff), 7%. @., 
“a corruption of gone off!” 

But the query I wish to put is, Whether the slightest 
trace of such a derivation for I’d rather is to be found 
in the history of the language? If so, 1 am ignorant of 
it, and would thank some of your eastern scholars, with 
better access to libraries than we enjoy here on the prai- 
ries, to point it out. Meanwhile, I make the following 
note of my reasons for thinking that “had rather” is a 
good old English idiom, which deserves better than to 
be turned out of the language on a false hypothesis of 
its origin : 

First, because we find precisely correspondent idioms 
in other languages (of which the German gern haben, 
lieber haben, are sufficient examples for the present pur- 
pose) and in the earliest English. Theexamples of “ had 
liever”’ and kindred phrases in Chaucer will suggest them- 
selves at once to every student of early English, and 
seem to me alone almost decisive of the question ; since 
the substitution of rather for liever in precisely the same 
sense is hardly a change of the idiom. For instance: 

** And he had lever talken with a page, 
Than to commune with any gentil wight.’ 
—CANTERBURY TALES, 110004-5, Wright's Edition. 
* But natheles, yet have I lever leese 
My life, than of my body to have schame.”—Jb., 11672-3. 

Other examples are too numerous to quote; but we 
must not pass the following, as a direct answer to “ W.” 
and “the Revised” upon the grammar ([ do not say the 
elegance) of had have: 

“Al had her lever han had a knave childe” (C. T., 
8,320)—or, in modern English: “ Altho’ she had rather 
have had a boy.” 

Second, because the authorities for “ had rather” form 
a continuous series from the time when the language 
first assumed a settled form down to our own day, with- 
out a single gap in which the supposed corruption of “I 
would rather,” and its “ blundering interpretation,” can 
be supposed to have occurred. Not to prolong this note 
beyond all reasonable limit, I select three which may be 
considered good representatives of the usage of three dis- 
tinct periods. 

“T had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, 
than to dwell in the tents of wickedness.” (Received ver- 
sion, Psalm Ixxxiv.10; compare 1 Corinthians xiv.19. It 
is worth noting that “I would rather” does not occur in our 
English Bible, though “I will rather” does.) 

“And I had much rather the speculative and quick- 
sighted should complain of my being tedious, than that,” 
etc., etc. (Locke in the Epistle to the Reader, prefixed to 
to the “ Essay on the Understanding.”) 

“The Jacobites themselves had rather deduce their 
name and pedigree from St. James.” (Gibbon, “ Decline 
and Fall,” ch. 47, note 129.) 

It would be easy to add to these reasons, but I presume 
by this time you had, or would, rather have me stop. 


Yours etc., ete. LEG. QUIDAM. 
Artamosa, Iowa, July 24, 1866. 
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Tue Rounp TABLE enters upon a new volume with 
the present issue, the announcement of which affords 
a proper opportunity for renewing expressions of 
acknowledgment for the cordial support of its many 
and ever-increasing circle of friends. Little by little 
the paper is approaching to the ideal mapped out at 
its start, and its conductors feel encouraged to believe 
that their enterprise is becoming more and more ac- 
ceptable to the cultivated classes for whom it is in- 
tended. 

Persons purposing to subscribe will please bear in 
mind that the paper is not stereotyped, and hence it 
sometimes happens that copies of certain issues can- 
not be obtained; the moral of which is, that those 
readers who wish to preserve files for binding will 
do well to date their subscriptions from the com- 
mencement of a volume. 

This paper 1s at once the highest priced and the 
cheapest weekly published in the country. The 
highest priced, because it maintains its subscription 
where it was placed at the commencement, and at a 
point where it was felt it ought to be for the making 
of a first-class, national paper. It is the cheapest, 
because it furnishes the largest quantity of original 
literary matter of any critical weekly in the country. 

Persons sometimes remonstrate with the conduct of 
TueE Rounp TABLE in view of its critical and, as it is 
deemed by some, “ pugilistic” character. To such 
there is but a word to say, and that is that this paper 
was originated to supply the long-felt want of a 
strictly independent and critical paper. It has no in- 
tention of leaving this field so long as there are bad 
books to be exposed, unprincipled publishers to be 
remonstrated with, corrupt society to be scathed, 
silly and extravagant fashions to be denounced. 
And it matters little to what sect, locality, clique, or 
party the subject of criticism belongs. It is intended 
that what is said shall be said with strict impartiality, 
and with a sincere regard for truth. Whatever is 
vigorous, fresh, and healthful in our life and letters— 
this is what we aspire to record and perpetuate. 





ABOUT THE CABLE. 

EV. HENRY M. FIELD has prepared an exceed- 
ingly interesting volume descriptive of the vary- 
ing episodes in the history of the Atlantic Telegraph. 
The last pages are now in the hands of the printers, 
and in a few days all the world may read of the pri- 
vate history and mystery of this last wonder. Our 
own interest in the enterprise has been greatly quick- 
ened and increased by a perusal of the sketch, and we 
can assure all our readers that they will find it a 

pleasant and indeed a valuable book. 

Without going back to revive the previous attempts 
to lay the cable, we will simply begin in our quota- 
tions from the history with the fall of 1865, at which 
time the enterprise seemed to be completely dead. 
At this time there was no money for it, little general 
faith in it, and bat a slim hope of its being again un- 
dertaken. Thecontractors of the previous lines came 
boldly forward at this juncture and proposed to con- 
struct a new line, and to lay it across the Atlantic for 
half a million sterling, which is estimated to be the 
actual cost to them, reserving all compensation to them- 
selves to depend on success, If successful, they were 
to receive twenty per cent. on the cost, or one hun- 
dred thousand pounds, to be paid in shares of the com- 
pany. They would engage, also, to go to sea fully 
prepared to raise the broken end of the cable now in 
mid-ocean, and with a sufficient length, including 
that on board the Great Eastern, to complete the line 
to Newfoundland. Thus the Company would have 
two cables instead of one. 

In this offer the contractors assumed a very large 




















risk. They now went a step further, and in the con- 
tingency of the capital not being raised otherwise, 
they offered to take it all themselves—to lay the line 
at their own risk, and to be paid only in the stock of 
the company, which, of course, must depend for its 
value on the success of the next expedition. It was 
finally resolved to raise six hundred thousand pounds 
of new capital by the issue of a hundred and twenty 
thousand shares of five pounds each, which should 
be preferential shares, entitled to a dividend of twelve 
per cent. before the eight per cent. dividend to be 
paid on the former preference shares, and the four per 
cent, on the ordinary stock. This was offering a sub- 
stantial inducement to the public to take part in the 
enterprise, and it was thought with reason that this 
fresh issue of stock, though it increased the capital 
of the company, yet as it was all to be employed in 
forwarding the great work, would not only create 
new property but give value to the old. The pro- 
posal of the manufacturers was therefore at once ac- 
cepted by the directors, and the work was instantly 
begun. 

But a serious legal difficulty was interposed at this 
point which prevented the issue of stock as pro- 
posed. Out of these troubles there apreared little 
chance of extrication, when Mr. Daniel Gooch, M.P., 
suggested that the only relief was to organize a new 
company, which should assume the work, and which 
could issue its own shares and raise its own capital. 
This opinion was confirmed by that eminent legal 
authority, Mr. John Horatio Lloyd. To such a com- 
pany Mr. Gooch said he would subscribe £20,000 ; 
Mr. Field put down £10,000, 

Next, Mr. Field betook himself to that prince of 
English capitalists, Mr. Thomas Brassey, who heard 
from his lips for the first time that the affairs of the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company had suddenly come to a 
stand-still. At this he was much surprised, but in- 
stantly cheered his informer by saying: “ Mr. Field, 
don’t be discouraged ; go down to the company, and 
tell them to go ahead, and whatever the cost, I will 
bear one-tenth of the whole.” 


Meetings were called of the Directors of both the 
Atlantic Company and the Telegraph Construction 
and Maintenance Company ; and frequent conferences 
were held between them. The result was the forma- 
tion of a new company called the Anglo-American 
Telegraph Company, with a capital of £600,000, 
which contracted with the Atlantic Company to 
manufacture and Jay down a cable in the summer of 
1866, for doing which it is to be entitled to what vir- 
tually amounts to a preference dividend of twenty- 
five per cent. ; as a first claim is secured to them by 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company upon the revenue of 
the cable or cables (after the working expenses have 
been provided for) to the extent of £125,000 per an- 
num, and the New York, Newfoundland, and London 
Telegraph Company undertake to contribute from 
their revenue a further annual sum of £25,000, on 
condition that a cable shall be at work during 1866, 

To this stock the Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Company led off with a subscription of 
£100,000. This was followed by the names of ten 
gentlemen, who put down £10,000 apiece. Of these 
Mr. Gooch declared his willingness to increase his to 
£20,000, and Mr. Brassey to £60,000, if it were 
needed. Mr. Henry Bewley, of Dublin, also, who 
was already a very large owner of the Atlantic stock, 
declared his readiness to put down £20,000 more. 
But it was not found to be necessary. And so they 
all stood at £10,000. The names of these ten sub- 
scribers were as follows: Henry Ford Barclay, Henry 
Bewley, Thomas Brassay, A. H. Campbell, M.P., 
George Elliot, Cyrus W. Field, Richard Atwood 
Glass, Daniel Gooch, M.P., John Pender, M.P., 
and John Smith, Esqs. There were four subscrip- 
tions of £5,000, namely, Thomas Bolton & Sons, 
James Horsfall, Esq., a friend of Mr. Daniel Gooch, 





M.P., and John and Edwin Wright; one of £2,500 
by John Wilkes & Sons; three of £2,000 by C. M. 
Lampson, J. Morison, and Ebenezer Pike, Esqs. ; 
and two of £1,000 by Edward Cropper and Joseph 
Robinson, Esqs., making in all £230,500. As soon 
as the books were open to the public, the balance 
of the capital required was secured within four- 
teen days, and thus ended the financial embarrass- 





ment. From that moment the work was pushed 


forward with the utmost rapidity, and there was 
hardly a stay or a halt until the landing at Heart’s 
Content on the morning of the 27th of June. 

It is always pleasant to chronicle the untiring per- 
sistence of an individual in achieving some great 
work, especially if he has been assailed with prejudice 
and hostility. We have felt during the week that 
has elapsed since the first news of the successful 
laying of the cable, that our people are forgetting a 
little who it is that has clung to this project through 
all disaster and financial loss, From first to last Mr. 
Cyrus Field has made more than fifty voyages across 
the ocean in furtherance of the cable plan, and has 
sunk (with his personal friends) a half-million of dol- 
lars in carying forward the project. In a recent pri- 
vate letter to a party in this city, Captain Anderson, 
of the Great Hastern, wrote in the most unbounded 
terms of Mr, Field’s lion-hearted persistence, and said 
that the enterprise, if successful, would be due to his 
labors and perseverance, Let us, then, not forget the 
honors and gratitude due Mr. Field. If they be- 
longed to him in other days of greater excitement, 
surely they do now in a much greater degree, after so 
much struggling against almost every possible ob- 
stacle. 

We have never felt that the cable would be a very 
practicable private business convenience, having, as 
it does, so many chances of failure and accident ; but 
it certainly will be of great service in governmental 
matters, and in adjusting the general tone of the 
markets. This, however, has little or nothing to do 
with the meed of honor which of right belongs to 
the true genius of the enterprise—Mr. Cyrus Field, 
and we cannot but believe that some fitting and sen- 
sible testimonial will be arranged in his honor. 








AMERICAN FEMALE AUTHORSHIP. 


HE sad degeneracy of American literature within 
the past year or two, has been the theme for many 
articles in this and other papers. The authors of our 
land are not true to themselves or their profession. 
We desire particularly to call attention to the singu- 
lar Jack of good female writers in this country at 
present. Compared with England, America has 
always been sadly deficient in this respect ; but while 
new lady poets and novelists every year gain a well- 
deserved reputation across the Atlantic, our own lit- 
erature remains absolutely barren of any worthy effort 
from a female pen. True, we have no paucity of 
female writers. Mrs. Ann 8S. Stephens drives a thriv- 
ing business with quill and paper, Mrs. Emma E. D. 
N. Southworth has no inconsiderable reputation, and 
Marion Harland is just now engaged upon a new sen- 
sation novel. But are there none whose genius is of 
better kind than that which produces the flashy blood- 
and-thunder romances which these and other lady 
writers send out in yellow covers? England has a 
trio of ladies whose novels occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in that nation’s literature. Why is there no 
Charlotte Bronté, no Miss Mulock, no Julia 
Kavanagh, in America? We are justly proud of our 
women, In grace and beauty they are inferior to 
none in the world. Can it be that Englishwomen 
surpass them in brains when they cannot in beauty ? 
So we must infer from the sigrs of the times. As we 
have said, we do not lack lady scribblers. Blue stock- 
ings are abundant enough, Every “ literary” periodi- 
cal in the land comes to us crammed with their tender 
love ditties and pathetic sketches from real life. 
Every other drawing-room miss that lisps to us about 
the manner in which she “ adores Byron,” or asks us 
to contribute something to her album of verses, has 
figured more or less in the pages of Waverly or 
the Ledger. Perhaps it is this flood of sickly, trashy 
literature that prevents the attempts of nobler minds. 
Our-really talented women may be ashamed to appear 
before the public in the society of their puerile sisters 








of the pen-and-ink profession. But if women must 
write—and we suppose they must—let those write 
who can, and let them write as they should, 

We would not deny that there have been and are 
American authoresses of marked ability. Lucretia 
and Margaret Davison had before them a brilliant 
career, when death hushed their songs in early youth. 
The authoress of the “ Wide, Wide World” has given 
us three novels which will never cease to be popular 
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everywhere. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, although 

her ablest works are prevaded by opinions from which 
+ a woman at least should hold herself aloof, has given 
x ample proof of her genius in. all her books, Grace 
g Greenwood, Fanny Fern, and Alice and Phebe Cary, 
do very well in the spheres they have selected. But 
we want more of it, and better. These women have 
proved that American ladies can write. Isthere none 
among them now to prove that they can write as well 
as the ladies of other lands? 

The American female literature of to-day finds its 
type in the books of Gail Hamilton. Rabid, un- 
womanly, and absurd as she often is, she nevertheless 
utters, in the pages of her “ New Atmosphere,” the 
thoughts and sentiments of a large number of her 
countrywomen. Gail Hamilton has genius; and if, 
instead of perverting it to advance the interests of 
vagaries about her much-abused sex, she would de- 
vote her time and energies to something of real literary 


Douglas, a brief analysis of such subjects as he wished 
to have explained, The colonel and the senator spent 
an hour together each evening until all the ques- 
tions he had proposed were answered, Mr. Douglas 
always giving his replies with such deliberation 
as to allow his interrogator to write down his exact 
langauge. Had he suspected that these informal 
utterances were to be crystallized into print, not only 
would he have prayed to be delivered from his friends, 
but with Mark Antony he would have exclaimed that 
“this was the unkindest Cutts of all.” 


LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 

Messrs. Leyrotpt & Hour have lately published new 
editions of Heine’s “Pictures of Travel” and Heine’s 
“ Book of Songs,” both translated by Mr. C. G. Leland, 
who has every reason to congratulate himself on his suc- 
cess. Speaking as English readers merely, the prose 
portion of the “Pictures of Travel” seems to us to be 
better dene than the verse: as regards the latter we have 
the feeling, which may or may not be correct, that there 
is something in Heine’s genius—a grace, a charm, a qual- 
ity—which frequently escapes from under Mr. Leland’s 
pen, concealing itself mockingly while he is casting about ’ 
for the word or the cadence in which to imprison it se- 
curely. How excellent, for all that, many of his render- 


Amusing as it is to find prominence given to the 
opinions of Mr. Douglas upon subjects regarding 
which his views were really of little value, the friends 
of the late senator will hardly have it in their hearts 
to laugh over certain passages in the book, which | ings are, reproducing for us the wit and pathos and me- 
Colonel Cutts evidently regards as illustrative of the | lancholy of Heine, as no other translator has ever suc- 
smartness of his hero, For instance, in the history of | ceeded in doing. How charming is this little poem, for 
the struggle over the Kansas-Nebraska bill, Mr. | instance, beguiling us along through its picturesqueness 
value, she might become a bright and shining light Douglas gives an account of the exciting times in | until the last line, when the despair which is its motive 
among American authoresses, The authoress of| Chicago when he attempted to deliver a public ad- | 8Prings upon us suddenly : 

“The Schinberg-Cotta Family” has done more good | dress defending his course with regard to this mea- 
to the world and to literature, and won for herself a/ sure, He tells us that he stood upon the stand, sur- 
more enviable and lasting reputation, than Miss Dodge | rounded by an armed mob, and in the midst of the 
can ever do, although the former has been before the | most fearful confusion, from eight o’clock in the even- 


public but a comparatively short time. ing until a quarter past twelve at night, and he 
Perhaps one great reason why the ladies of our| says: 


land do not prove more worthy writers is because so 
few of them devote to writing the time necessary to 
develop excellence. Whoever would succeed in 
literature must make it a life-work. The American 
lady has so much else to occupy her time—so many 
are wedded to a life of household drudgery, so many 
to one of pleasure, that, even when the natural gifts 
are surprisingly adequate, there is little or no temp- 
tation to undergo all that is necessary to develop 
a rich fruition. America has never yet produced a 


‘** My heart, my heart is weary, 
Yet merrily beams the May, 
And I lean against the linden 
High up on the terrace gray. 


“The town moat far below me 

Runs silent and sad, and blue; 

A boy in a boat floats o’er it, 

“Then I suddenly drew my watch from my pocket snaiibiaadiiaaienepenaiae 
and looked at it, in front of the crowd, and in a distinct 
tone of voice said, at an interval of silence, ‘J¢ is now 
Sunday morning—I'll go to church and you may go to 
h—l, and I retired amidst the uproar, got into my car- 
riage, and rode to my hotel.” 


Again, in the account given by Mr. Douglas of the 
part he took in securing the passage of the bill in- 
corporating the Illinois Central Railroad and granting 
it extensive tracts of land, we have another charac- 


teristic passage. After several unsuccessful attempts 
great female poet. We have had no Mrs, Hemans or | to get the bill through the House, the time seemed to 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Christina Rossetti has i have come when its passage was certain, but a test 


recently appeated and already taken her stand among | vote caused a supposed majority of fifteen to dwindle 
England's brotherhood of poets. The poems of Jean | into 1 minority of one. A friend of the measure in- 


“And a beautiful varied picture 
Spreads out beyond the flood, 
Fair houses, and gardens, and people, 
And cattle, and meadow, and wood. 


** Young maidens are bleaching the linen, 
They laugh as they go and come ; 
And the mill-wheel is dripping with diamonds, 
I list to its far-away hum. 





** And high on yon old gray castle 
A sentry-box peeps o’er; 
While a young red-coated soldier 
Is pacing beside the door. 





“ He handles his gleaming musket, 
Which gleams in the sunlight red, 
He halts, he presents, he shoulders ; 





. 1 wish that he'd shoot me dead !” 

\. Ingelow are already read and admired in every house- | stay {ly moved that the House go into committee of A cee ef dno te dee ih oh ie 
- mee a tie tens; ae oneal velew sheuit Gnd ah) the whale on the slavery question, which had the a What can be darker and more deuaiia than this 
t echo on this side of the waters. Why is it that while | effect of throwing the bill to the foot of the calendar. nightplece ? 

3 England is continually adding new and brighter | 


| How to resuscitate it in time to give another oppor- 
tunity for acting upon it was a puzzling problem, but 
Mr. Douglas finally hit upon the expedient of pur- 


le names to her long list of female pocts America’s has 
l- not as yet been commenced ? 


‘* The pale half-moon is floating 
Like a boat ’mid cloudy waves ; 
Lone lies the pastor’s cottage 









































t- suing with other bills the same course that had post- rinetamicwark cee 
> » > ‘ sa 7 : *“* The mother reads in the Bible, 
rt DEAD MEN DEFAMED. poned his pet measure. This involved making the ts th 
of \HE law protects living men from libel, and it | motion to go into the committee of the whole no less The eldest danghter is drowsy, 
‘e really seems as though it may yet be necessary | than nincty-seven times, and the following was the While the youngest begins to speak, 
). to place upon the statute-book some enactment which method which he finally hit upon to mislead the mem- “* Ah, me! how every minute 
d shall shield the dead from defamation. It makes) bers and prevent them from suspecting his designs: —— by so on _ 
r . nity when some One es ea, 
n- small difference about the little men of the day, they| “I thought a long while, ane finally fixed on Mr. ——, po ae we anything here to 200!” 
‘ : ; . it is far | of , who, though bitterly opposed to me, we having 
j = — - ru apa enon, Set See often had warm and excited passages of arms on political “The mother murmured, while reading, 
d- different with those in whom the world has, for one questions, 1 yet knew to be my warm admirer and per- “Thou ‘rt wrong—they ‘ve brought but four 
ly reason or another, come to fecl an interest. They | sonal friend. —— up in ——, _ gp rr bill, a: Ss -_ oo — 
: , : ; but did not care much one way or the other whether it ut there by the church-yard door.’ 
” need protection, and, what is stranger still, not from passed or not ; voted for it, but was lukewarm. I called « The cheat Gaughter cars, gustan 
si- their enemies, but from their friends. No sooner} jim aside one day, stated my case, and asked him if he rece «i - “ton 
no does one of this class pass away than every scrap of| would place me under obligation to him by making the It] go to the Basen to-mervow,. 
ia paper that he may have left behind him is gathered | Second motion (to go into committee of the whole) as He's wealthy, and fond of me, too.’ 
8 ¥ often as was necessary. He said yes, provided that Mr. ‘ 
ur up, and, if he has been popular enough to warrant the , of , whom he hated, should have no credit in “ The son burst out into laughter, 
to speculation, his memory is dishonored by the appear- | the event of the success of the measure. I replied that ‘Three hunters carouse in the Sun ; 
: : he would have none. Harris, then in the House, some- They all can make gold, and gladly 
“4 woe ” — ” wens cidipadbrondpadipcse d mig times twice in the same day, on others once, either made Will show me how it is done.’ 
y? said or written, whether it be careless or elaborate, himeelf, or caused the friends of the other bills to make SE NN PEN 
we jotted down for his own private purpose or prepared | the first —— o, -aneed eer “a a = ‘Su atuaieteectnamans 
k- . ft i —— would immediately make the second. praise ’ are é ; 
ok for the public and left incomplete. The man has us; said we were acting nobly in supporting them. Wo And pec 
di- never yet lived whose memory could stand such a test replied, ‘ Yes, having defeated our bill, we thought we Become a highway thie 
ler asthis. In the case of Hawthorne, for instance, the | would be generous and assist you.’ All cursed Mr. “ 4 rapping is heard on the window, 
| ; offe ied, and it was not|——- Some asked me if I had not influence enough to There trembles a warning hand ; 
>. ape pagent hee boap efieainatiy S98, haticall prevent his motion. I replied, he was an ardent antagenist, Without, in his black, church garments, 
out until the public remonstrated so emphatically as we and that I had nothing to do with him, to the truth of T hey see their dead father stand!” 
enti re spared the pain o i assented. Finally, by this means, the x 
sw — no aie iin . Theat Ty he head of d Xi, at.” A characteristic anecdote of Heine’s last days occurs to 
has seeing, month after month, in the pages of the “ At- | Illinois bill got to the head of the docket. — 
on ” mgr v The bill d by three majorit The man-|¥S Which we do not remember to have seen in print. 
or lantic Monthly” sentences which were the merest aay a ee ey eee eee, | “If I could get out on crutches to-day,” he said to a 
shy disjecta membra of the great author's thoughts. ceuvre itself was unobjectionable in a parliamentary friend who sat by his bedside one Sunday, “I would go 
1s. The same unfriendly service which the literary ex-| point of view, but that does not cover up the fact to church.” “Why on crutches?” “Because if I could 
ear ecutors of Mr. Hawthorne permitted to be done for | that Mr. Douglas voluntarily confesses himself guilty walk I would go to the Boulevards.” 
ters “him has just been performed in a smaller but even | of deliberate falschood in the words we have itali- Skeinn.- Tis & Hoteation bavi ‘nealty Ges 
vust more atrocious way for the late Senator Douglas, and cized. And in the ‘paragraph previously quoted volume of miscellaneous poems by Mr. Algernon Charles 
rite that, too, by one whom we take to be a relative—J. | he just as naively exhibits pride in having employed Swinburne. It contains the mass of his poetical writings 
Madison Cutts, brevet lieutenant-colonel U.S.A.| words which can be called nothing else than blas- for the last six or seven years, outside of his dramatic 
are Colonel Cutts tells us that in the summer of 1859 Mr.| phemous. However leniently such expressions might | orks, and is marked by the characteristics of his bril- 
etia Douglas remained in Washington, and that as he was | be regarded when used under the excitement of the|j;.n¢ genius, with a wider range than he has yet shown, 
ant “very desirous of receiving from him a statement of| moment they cannot be too severely condemned | jn choice of subjects, at least. It is alternately classic 
th. his own political faith, with the general views of a| when repeated with such evident self-satisfaction, and | and romantic, leaving still unsettled the bias of Mr. 
ven statesman upon constitutional, political, and party as a pleasing reminiscence, in the course of a private | Swinburne’s mind. A classic subject romantically handled 
lar 


questions,” he prepared, with the consent of Mr. 





| conversation. 


is this sonnet, which is one of four on “ Hermaphro- 
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ditus,” written in the Museum of the Louvre, in March, 
1863 : 


“‘ Love, is it love or sleep or shadow or night 
That lies between thine eyelids and thine eyes? 
Like a fiower laid upon a flower it lies, 
Or like the night’s dew laid upon the night. 
Love stands upon thy left hand and thy right, 
Yet by no sunset and by no moonrise 
Shall make thee man and ease a woman's sighs, 
Or make thee woman for a man’s delight. 
To what strenge end hath some strange god made fair 
The double blossoms of two fruitless flowers? 
Hid love in all the folds of all thy hair, 
Fed thee on sunshine, watered thee with showers, 
Given all the gold that all the seasons wear 
To thee that art a thing of barren hours ?” 


' Here are a couple of stanzas from Mr. Swinburne'’s 
“ Dedication,” which bears the date of 1865: 


‘“* The sea gives her shells to the shingle, 

The earth gives her stream to the sea; 

They are many, but my gift is single, 
My verses, the first-fruits of me. 

Let the wind take the green and the gray leaf, 
Cast forth without fruit upon air; 

Take rose-leaf and vine-leaf and bay-leaf 
Blown loose from the hair. 


“ The night shakes them round me in legions, 

Dawn drives them before her like dreams ; 

Time sheds them like snows on strange regions, 
Swept shoreward on infinite streams ; 

Leaves pallid and sombre and ruddy, 
Dead fruits of the fugitive years ; 

Some stained as with wine and made bloody, 
And some as with tears.” 


Mr. Swinburne has made a number of experiments in 
metre, of which the following is not a bad specimen: 


HENDECASYLLABICS. 
In the month of the long decline of roses, 
I, beholding the summer dead before me, 
Set my face to the sea and journeyed silent, 
Gazing eagerly where above the sea-mark 
Flame as fierce as the fervid eyes of lions 
Half divided the eyelids of the sunset; 
Till I heard as it were a noise of waters 
Moving tremulous under feet of angels 
Multitudinous, out of all the heavens; 
Knew the fluttering wind, the fluttered foliage, 
Shaken fitfully, full of sound and shadow; 
And saw, trodden upon by noizeless angels, 
Long mysterious reaches fed with moonlight, 
Sweet sad straits in a soft subsiding channel, 
Blown about by the winds I knew not, 
Winds not born in the north nor any quarter, 
Winds not warm with the south nor any sunshine, 
And between them a voice of exultation, 
‘Lo, the summer is dead, the sun is faded, 
Even like as a leaf the year is withered, 
All the fruits of the day from all her branches 
Gathered, neither is any left to gather. 
All the flowers are dead, the tender blossoms 
All are taken away; the season wasted, 
Like an ember among the fallen ashes. 
Now with light of the winter days, with moonlight, 
Light of snow, and the bitter light of hoarfrost, 
We bring flowers that fade not after autumn, 
Pale white chaplets and crowns of later seasons, 
Fair false leaves (but the summer leaves were falzer), 
Woven under the eyes of stars and planets 
When low light was upon the windy reaches 
Where the flower of foam was blown, a lily 
Dropt among the sonorous fruitless furrows 
And green fields of the sea that make no pasture; 
Since the winter begins, the weeping winter, 
All whose flowers are tears, and round his temples 
Iron blossoms of frost are bound for ever.” 


Tus pretty little amorous trifle comes to us from the 
interior oi the state. 
WHY NOT I? 
The sweet south-wind with perfume heavy laden, 
Came lightly tripping by, 
And xissed a pretty, unsuspecting maiden— 
Why not I? 
If Nature flirting with her lovely sister, 
: Crept still and slyly nigh, 
And all unbidden, like a fairy kissed her— 
Why not I? 
Sweet sleeping, dreaming on the maiden’s breast, 
The summer roses lie; 
Who shall dream sweetly where the roses rest— 
Why not I? 
A.D. K. 
A LITERARY cotemporary points out what it considers 
a striking coincidence of poetic conception and expression 
in the poems which Mr. Bryant and Mr. Longfellow con- 
tributed to the July number of the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 
Mr. Bryant’s poem, “The Death of Slavery,” contains 
this couplet : 
+ Lo, the foul phantoms, silent in the gloom 
Of the flown ages, part to yield thee room,” 
Mr. Longfellow’s sonnet, “On Translating the Divina 
Commedia,” reproduces the image in this fashion : 
* The congregation of the dead make room 
For thee to pass.” 


That both these poets should have hit upon the same 


the striking coincidence, however, we fail to see it, since 
the thought in question belongs to neither, but is as old 
as the Hebrew scriptures, where it may be found, we be- 
lieve, in Isaiah. It is no novelty in American poetry, as 
our readers may see by turning to THE RouND TABLE of 
April 21, in a notice of Mr. Richard Grant White’s 
“Poetry of the Civil War,” which contains a lyric on 
Fort Sumter, as it was supposed to be in August, 1863, 
not included in Mr. White’s collection, the last three 
lines of which are as follow: 
* And when Sumter sinks at last 
From the heavens that shrink aghast, 
Hell will rise in grim derision and make room !”" 
The last two lines of Poe’s “ City in the Sea” are some- 
what similar : 
** Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 
Shall do it reverence.” 
Miss NELLY MARSHALL, a daughter of the late Hum- 
phrey Marshall, of Kentucky, has lately published, 
through J. C. W. Bailey, of Chicago, a collection of mis-. 
cellaneous papers in prose and verse, under the title of 
“ Gleanings from Fireside Fancies.” They show a warm 
heart and a glowing, but undisciplined, imagination. 
Miss Marshall’s volume is published, we believe, by sub- 
scription. 


FOREIGN. 


THE present European war has not been very produc- 
tive of poetry so far, although it will unquestionably pro- 
duce the usual crop of verse. The German poet, Freili- 
grath, has spoken, or sung, in behalf of his native land, 
in the following song, which we find translated in a late 
English weekly : 

WESTPHALIAN SUMMER SONG. 


In lightning and in summer's rain, 
In noon-sun hot and glowing, 
Full gayly, O Westphalia’s grain, 
Art shooting up and growing ! 
Old Hellweg’s rye,* so lithe and strong, 
Seven feet and more thy stems are long, 
How gloriously dost ripen! 


“T grow and ripen fast and strong, 
The year with gifts is mellow, 
To satisfy both old and young 
I ripen rich and yellow. 
But dost thou not, O wanderer, know 
That he who joyfully did sow 
Can never cut and reap me? 


“Forth thro’ my swaying ears he went, 
In rank and order starting, 
With clenched fist and head low bent 
From house and home departing: 
Loud summoned by the drum and horn, 
He goes to crush his brother’s corn 
In brother-war unhallowed. 


** Who, then, for this year’s harvest-home 
Will fetch the girls to fuot it? 
Alas! who'll wave the harvest-wreath ? 
Upon the barn who'll put it ? 
The reaper’s name is Death, I wot, 
He mows this year with grape and shot ; 
Well know I who has hired him. 
** A little bird sings on the Haar,t 
‘Where Elbe and Maine are hieing, 
There he who was a ploughboy here 
All stiff and stark is lying. 
His homestead’s pride, forth did he go; 
A brother's bullet laid him low !—~’ 
I rustle to the breezes.” 

June, 1855. 

ONE of the most touching of the many sad episodes of 
the war is contained in a paragraph of one of the English 
war-correspondents, Mr. W. H. Russell, if our memory 
serves us. Describing the burial of the dead after the 
great battle of Sadowa, he says: 

“On one part of the field a Prussian general with his 
staff was burying his son, who had fallen in the attack on 
the Austrian right. Close by, the wife of a private sol- 
dier, who had found her husband’s body. on the field, 
had it buried by some soldiers, had hung some oak 
branches on the little wooden cross at the head, and was 
sitting on the freshly-turned earth sobbing her heart out 
with his shattered helmet in her lap. She had followed 
his regiment in order to be near him from the begin- 
ning of the campaign, through all the long marches the 
army had made.” 

WHILE touching upon the saddest of themes, let us 
quote an anecdote of a private soldier, whom his general, 
Lord Hill, saw leaning in a gloomy mood on his firelock 
a few hours after the battle of Salamanca. “What are 
you thinking of, my man?” asked his lordship. The 
man, for he was one, started, and after saluting his supe- 
rior, said, “I was thinking, my Lord, how many wid- 
ows and orphans I have this day made for one shilling.” 


THE Italians have had several spirited war lyrics writ- 
ten for them by their poets, none of which we believe 
have been translated into English. Some anonymous 


KATE FREILIGRATH. 





* Hellweg, the fertile corn-plain of Westphalia, 





thought at about the same time is a little odd; as for 


English poet has sung for them, in reference to their de- 
feat, if it was one, at Custozza: 


LA TERRA DEI MORTI. 

Who says that our ranks are riven ? 

Who boasts that our legions fled ? 
We accuse not whose blood was given, 

We lie where we stood—the dead. 
The eagle may scream above, 

The Croat may pace around, R 
By the right of a deathless love, 

We have conquered and hold the ground. 


We are part of a nameless van 
In the battle with might and wrong; 
It has lasted—since time began, 
It has lasted—but time is long ; 
We sleep—but around is waking, 
And though we shall never see, 
We feel it—the day is breaking— 
We know it—this land is free. 


Yes! free—by the dead who lie 
Defeated, unblessed, unknown— 
By the living who rush to die— 
By the dying who make no moan— 
By the mother whose heart is sore 
Of grief for the fallen son, 
Yet blesses the people’s war, 
Yet weepingly bids—fight on. 
“The dead ones,” ye called us, ye said 
The stranger might spoil or save ; 
We own it—we are the dead, 
We sleep in Custozza’s grave ; 
We own it—we fought and failed— 
The struggle, the hope were vain— 
But the field, where the German prevailed, 
Is part of our country again. 
Mr. EDMUND YATES is not over fond of seeing him- 
self criticised (what writer is, for that matter?), as he 
takes pains to let the readers of “ Temple Bar ” know in 
his “ Letter to Joseph on his Recent Annihilation.” He 
was reviewed in the “ Fortnightly Review” by Mr. G. 
H. Lewes, its editor, whom he is willing to take as an 
authority in biography, moral philosophy, and kindred 
subjects. “But when Mr. Lewes,” he says, “author of 
‘Ranthorpe,’ and of ‘ Rose, Blanche, and Violet,’ reviews 
my novel, I cry ‘question,’ and ask what the devil he 
does in that gallery? Of novelists Mr. Lewes is certainly 
not the rose, though he may perhaps be said to have 
vech pres delle.” The notion that a critic cannot review 
a novel because he is not a novelist, is not to be matched, 
and as a piece of impudence is worthy of the fellow who 
could make the fling with which our quotation ends. 
Mr. Yates is—well, not a gentleman. 


Tue Reader says that we assure our readers that in the 
lines: 
“Him who sings 
To one clear harp of divers tones,” 


Tennyson refers to Dante. We have done nothing of the 
kind. One of our correspondents took that ground, as 
another did that Mr. Longfellow was the poet meant, but 
for ourselves we expressed no opinion. Were we to ex- 
press one it would probably be that of the Reader—that 
Tennyson had Goethe in his mind when he wrote. 


Tue “Edinburgh Review,” for July, contains a rea1- 
able paper on Charles Lamb. 


AN interesting relic of Addison, or what is believed to 
be such, was lately sold at auction in London. It wasa 
manuscript volume, which contained, or appeared to con- 
tain, the rough draft of a number of papers in “The 
Spectator.” A manuscript of “Tasso” was also sold at 
the same sale. 

A VOLUME lately published in England on mission life 
in the islands of the Pacific, contains, among other curious 
matter, an account of the origin of the sun and moon in 
the mythology of the Rarotongans, and their explanations 
of solar eclipses : 


“One of the goddesses brought forth a son. Two gods 
claimed the paternity of the child, and so equally balanced 
were their claims that the child was adjudged to be cut 
in two, and half given to each. The god who received 
the head and shoulders for his portion threw it into 
the sky, and it became the sun ; the other god, not know- 
ing what to do with his part, threw it away into the 
bush. He was soon after visited by the sun-maker, who 
inquired what he had done with his portion ; he said that 
he had thrown it away. ‘Give it to me,’ said the sun- 
maker ; and, on receiving it, he threw it also into the heav- 
ens, and it became the moon. In the horned stage of the 
moon, the children were told by their parents that the 
horns were the legs of the lad, and when full, the 
dark places were pointed out as the marks of decomposf- 
tion, which had taken place while it lay in the bush. 
Eclipses excited their terror and dismay. Tangaroa, 
their principal god, was angry for not being properly fed, 
and the sun fella prey to his voracious ja vs. On the first 
occasion of a total eclipse subsequent to the arrival of 
missionaries, many of the natives came running in great 
excitement to the mission-house. They did not expect to 
see any more of Tangaroa’s work now that idolatry was 
done away with ; but, to their dismay, here was Tangaroa 
at his old tricks, in the very act of devouring the sun, 
Mr. Buzacott was called out to witness the destruction, 





+ Haar, a range of hills in the same district.j 


The eclipse had just commenced. A small part of the 
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sun’s disc appeared gone. ‘ Look,’ said they, ‘that is the 
first bite ; and he will not be content till he has swallowed 
the whole.’ The question was put, ‘If the sun had been 
eaten before by Tangaroa, how did they manage to get it 
pack again?’ They replied, ‘By giving him so much 
food as to make him sick, and cause him to vomit back 
the sun.’’ 

Mn. SEBASTIAN Evans's recently published volume of 
poems, “ Brother Fabian’s Manuscript,” contains an odd 
put spirited war-song which is applicable to the present 
condition of Germany, although it was written some ten 
years ago, during the Crimean war. 

WHAT THE TRUMPETER SAID. 
Ata pot-house bar as I chanced to pass, 
I saw three men by the flare of the gas ; 
Soldiers two, with their red coats gay, 
And the third from Chelsea, a pensioner gray, 
With three smart hussics as bold as they. 
Drunk and swearing and swaggering all, 
With their foul songs ecaring the quiet mall, 
While the clash of glasses and clink of spurs 
Kept time to the roystering choristers, 
And the old man sat and stamped with his stump, 
When I heard a trumpeter trumpet a trump: 
“To the wars! Tothe wars! 
March, march! 
Quit your pretty little tittle-tattle, 
Quit your bottle for the battle, 
And march !, 
To the wars, to the wars! 
March, march witha tramp! 
To the wars! 
Up, you toper at your tipple, bottle after bottle at the tap! 
Quit your pretty dirty Betty! Clap her garter in your cap! 
And murch! 
To the trench and the gap! 
To the little victual of the camp! 
To the little liquor of the camp! 
To the breach and the storm ! 
To the roaring and the glory of the wars! 
To the rattle and the battle and the ecars!” 
Trumpeter, trumpet it out ! 


Mr. Evans can do much better than that, as may be 
seen by this thoughtful sonnet. 


RELIGIO POET. 

Help thou, but be not holpen. If need be, 

Give men what ware thou hast worth gold, for gold; 
And, so thy tale of ware be truly told, 

Buy freedom as thou wilt—but be thou free! 

Here close thy count with man. Save this to thee, 
Be there no reckoning made of bought and sold, 
But live the life God gives thee, and withhold 

Thy nobler hand from aught of earthly fee. 

Stand four-equare to the world for praise or blame: 

Deserve but touch no guerdon. Name and fame, 
Titles and useless wealth, leave thou to them 

Who can be paid thereby. Such be not thou! 

True work, true love, can spare the laureled brow: 

The great are greatest with no diadem. 

Miss JEAN INGELOW has lately enjoyed the honor of a 
new edition of her delightful book, “ Studies for Stories,” 
with a number of designs by J. E. Millais, and other 
prominent English artists. ‘Two of the Millais’ drawings, 
one illustrating the story of “The Cumberers,’’ a young 
woman sitting ina profound study on a staircase, and the 
other illustrating “The Stolen Treasure,” a beautiful 
girl carrying a young child pickaback, are in the best 
vein of this powerful but eccentric artist. ‘“ Dr. Deane’s 
Governess” is illustrated charmingly by W. Small, of 
whom we know nothing save that he is a skillful draughts- 
man. Miss Ingelow’s volume, which is the best prose 
work that she has yet published—rumor speaks of a 
lately-written novel from “her pen—is published in this 
country by Mr. Alexander Strahan. 

TuE early English Text Society, a praiseworthy asso- 
ciation, of which we have spoken before, has recently is- 
sued to its subscribers the first installment of its texts for 
1866. They are as follows: 


“Seinte Marherete, the Meiden ant Martyr. Three 
texts of about A.D. 1200, 1310, 1530. First edited in 
1862 by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A., and now re 
issued. The Romance of Kyng Horn, Floris and Blanche. 
flour, and the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited 
from the MSS. in the Library of the University of Cam- 
bridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby. Political, Religious, and Love Poems from the 
Lambeth MS. No. 306, and other MSS. Edited by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A. A Tretice in Englisch breuely drawe 
out of the book of Quintis essencijs in Latyn, that Hermys 
the prophete and king of Egipt, after the flood of Noe, 
fader of Philogophris, hedde by reuelacioun of an aungil 
of God to him sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 78, by 
F. J.-Furnivall, M.A. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manu- 
scripts of Piers Plowman, with comments, and a Pro- 
posal for the Society’s Three-'l'ext Edition of this Poem, 
by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Hali Meidenhad, ab. 
1200 a.p. Edited for the first time from the MS. (with a 
translation), by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. Sir 
David Lyndesay’s Monarche, Part IL., the Complaynt of 
the King’s Papingo, and other Minor Poems. Edited 
from the first editions, by F. Hall, D.C.L. Four other 
Texts are promised for this year’s subscription, which is 
one guinea. Some Treatises, by Richard Rolle de Hom- 
pole. Edited from Robert of horntone’s MS., ab. 1440, 
A.D., by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. Dan Michel’s Ayen- 
bite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in the Kentish 





dialect, 1840 A.p. To be edited from the unique MS. in 
the British Museum, by Richard Morris, Merlin. Part 
II. Edited by Henry B. Wheatley, Levin’s Manipulus 
Vocabulorum, 1570, the first of the Dictionary Series. 
Edited by Henry B. Wheatley. An appeal for fresh sub- 
scriptions has been issued, in order to enable the com- 
mittee to issue this year six more Texts, some of great 
interest and value, which the editors will finish before 
Christmas. 


‘ 


PERSONAL. 








Miss ABIGAIL DopGE is to be congratulated that her 
last work, “Summer Rest,” has already reached its sev- 
enth thousand. 


Pror, LONGFELLOW is spending the summer at his lit- 
tle house at Nahant. 


Pror. LOWELL is among the White Hills of New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Joun G. Wiirtier’s little idyl, “Snow Bound,” 
has reached the sale of twenty thousand copies. 


Dr. HoLMEs is rusticating at Pittsfield and Green- 
field. 


THE Rev. George E. Ellis, of Charleston, is preparing, 
at the request of the Massachusetts Historical Society, a 
memoir of the late Jared Sparks. 

Mr. JoHNn G. SAXxe’s last volume of poems, “The Mas- 
querade,” is in its fifth thousand. 

Mrs. ANNA Cora Mowatt Rircure, who is at present 
living in London, is said to be the correspondent of the 
Daily News, the Baltimore Gazette, and the Home 
Weekly. 

Mr. Joun R. Tuompson, the erewhile editor of the 
old “Literary Messenger,” is said to be the Heros von 
Borcke, of “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” whose adventures 
while in the Confederate service are soon to be published 
in book form. 

Mr. BAYARD Tayonr has finished reading the proof 
of his long poem, “ The Picture of St. John,” which is to 
be published at the beginning of the fall. 


Mr. WILLIAM WINTER is about to see through the 
press a second edition of the late George Arnold’s poeti- 
cal remains, with additions from Tak RounD TABLE 
and other journals for which Mr. Arnold wrote in the 
last years of his life. 

THE real name of the lady who has hitherto published 
under the name of F, G. Trafford, the author of “ George 
Geith,” “ Maxwell Drewitt,” etc., is Mrs. S. H. Riddell. 
Her last fiction, “ The Race for Wealth,” originally con- 
tributed to “ Once a Week,” is now on the eve of publi- 
cation in book form. 

Mr. A. MELVILLE BELL, long known as an author on 
elocution, and recently brought prominently forward by 
his remarkable invention of visible speech, has been ap- 
pointed the evening lecturer on elocution to University 
College for the next session. 

Mr. Rospert Bulwer Lytron (“Owen Meredith ”) 
will shortly publish a new collection of his poems. 


Miss MARIAN Evans is said to have received the sum 
of four thousand pounds for her !ast novel, ‘‘ Felix Holt, 
the Radical,” and to have gone to Germany to escape 
seeing what is written about her book. If she prefers 
facing the dangers of a residence in that unhappy coun- 
try to reading a number of reviews and book notices, the 
majority of which are certain to be favorable, she is, in- 
desd, a remarkable woman. 

VISCOUNT STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, the famous 
Eastern diplomatist, who has just published a volume of 
indifferent verse, entitled “Shadows of the Past,” has 
not the excuse of youth to offer in extenuation, being 
seventy-eight years old. As he was not “obliged by 
hunger,” we suppose he printed at the “request of 
friends.” 

Mr. EpmunpD YATEs is said to hold an office in the 
General Post-office, London, a situation which probably 
influenced him in his determination to become a man of 
letters. He is a son of Frederick Yates, the comedian, 
and is thirty-five years old. 

Mr. J. WATER JONES has been appointed principal 
librarian of the British Museum in the place of Mr. Pa- 
nizzi, who retires on a pension. 

Miss MANNING, the author of “Mary Powell,” etc., 
etc., is said to have been born in 1812. We would defy 
a paragraphist to arrive at the correct age of an Amer- 
ican woman of letters, unless she were just out of her 
teens, 

Heiwricn Ricurer, a German writer of repute, was 
killed at the battle of Langursalza. He was only twenty- 
eight at his death. 

M. JosEPH Méry, the French poet and novelist, who 





died recently, is to have a monument erected over his re- 
mains. The Emperor Napoleon has subscribed one 
thousand francs to the fund being raised for that pur- 
pose. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. TIcKNor & Fre.Ds have in preparation a new 
volume of poems by Owen Meredith. 

Messrs. J. E. Tinton & Co, will soon publish “ The 
Mysteries of Isés ; or, Paul Romaine’s College Life.” 

MEssrs. SCRIBNER & WELFORD will publish at oncea 
“ History of the Atlantic Telegraph,” by the Rev. Henry 
Field. ‘ 

Mr. J. H. BRwWGEs is about to publish “ France under 
Richelieu and Colbert.” 

Pror. JoHN Stuart BuLAcKrie has in preparation, to 
be published in the autumn, in four volumes, “ Homer 
and the Iliad.” 

Pror. Mor.try has edited a series of “Sketches of 
Russian Life,” which are to be published immediately. 

Mr. M. P. W. Bouton has in the press “ Inquisitio 
Philosophica ; being an Examination of the Principles of 
Kant and Hamilton.” 

Mr. FREDERICK LOCKYER has edited for Moxon’s 
“Miniature Poets” a volume entitled “Lyra Eleganti- 
arum,” which is to consist of some of the best specimens 
of Vers de Société and Vers d’Occasion in English. 

Mr. J. A. FROUDE is about to publish the ninth and 
tenth volumes of his “ History of England,” embracing 
the third and forth volumes of “ The Reign of Elizabeth.” 

Pror. TYNDALL has in the press a volume on “ Sound.” 

Mr. G. H. LEWEs announces a new edition, partly re- 
written, of his “ History of Philosophy.” 

Mr. GEorGE Moore, M.D., wili soon publish “The 
First Man, and his Place in Creation.” 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE ROUND TABLE: 


DeaR Sir: The poem for which A. C. Coxe inquires 
in your last number was written by Alexander Smith, 
and, I believe, first published in the Manchester (Eng.) 
Guardian, with this curious preface : 

“The recent ode of the poet laureate, Alfred Tenny- 
son, upon the fatal charge at Balaklava, has been gener- 
ally admitted to be a piece of such crude and spiritless 
doggerel, that every true-hearted Englishman must have 
blushed at the performance, The subject having been 
mentioned to our gifted townsman, Alexander Smith, he, 
by request, at once penned the following glowing poem, 
which does ample justice to the theme, and is worthy to 
take its place in English martial verse with ‘ Hohenlin- 
den,’ ‘The Battle of the Baltic,’ ‘The Death of Sir John 
Moore,’ etc., etc. Such are the ‘songs’ of anation, which 
are more potent than its laws.” 

The provincialism of this “gifted townsman,” “by re- 
quest” and all, is quite charming. The verses them- 
selves are spirited enough, but not entirely perfect. The 
cockney rhymes will jar on any but the most refined 
Bostonian ear, and by a curious slip of memory the poet 
has given “stout St. Louis golden lilies.” So his equally 
stout but less saintly namesake and successor made 
his heroes do “like brave Leonidas” just what brave 
Leonidas did not. But these are faults altogether ex- 
cusable in a poem penned at once by request and well 
worth republishing, even though we may not thoroughly 
agree with its enthusiastic accaucheur. I inclose a copy. 

Yours, D. A, C. 

New York, July 13, 1866. 


BALAKLAVA. 

O the charge at Balaklava ! 

O that rash and fatal charge— 
Never was a fiercer, braver, 
Than that charge at Balaklava, 

On the battle ’s bloody marge ! 
All the day the Russian columns, 

Fortress huge and blazing banks, 
Poured their dread, destructive volumes 

On the French and English ranks— 

On the gallant allied ranks ! 
Earth and sky seemed rent asunder 
By the loud incessant thunder, 
When a strange but stern command— 
Needless, heedless, rash command— 
Came to Lucan’s little band— 
Scarce six hundred men and horses 
Of those vast, contending farces— 
“England’s lost! unless ye save her, 
Charge the pass of Balaklava !” 

Oh, that rash and fatal charge 

On the battle’s bloody marge! 


Far away the Russian eagles 
Soar o’er smoking hill and dell, 
And their hordes, like howling beagles, 
Dense and countless, round them yell; 
Thundering cannon, deadly mortar, 
Sweep the field in every quarter ! 
Never, since the days of Jesus, 
Trembled so the Chersonesgus ! 
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Here behold the Gallic Lilies— 
Stout St. Louis’ golden Lilies! 
Float as erst at old Ramillies! 
And, beside them, lo! the Lion— 
England's proud, unconquered Lion! 
With her trophied Cross, is flying! 
Glorious standards !—shall they waver 
On the field of Balaklava ? 
No, by heavens! at that command— 
Sudden, rash, but stern command !— 
Charges Lucan’s little band! 
Brave Six Hundred! lo! they charge 
On the battle’s bloody marge. 


Down yon deep and skirted valley, 

Where the crowded cannon play— 
Where the Czar’s fierce cohorts rally, 
Cossack, Kalmuck, savage Kalli— 

Down that gorge they swept away, 
Down that new Thermopyle, 
Flashing swords and helmets see ! 
Underneath the iron shower, 

To the brazen cannons’ jaws 
Heedless of their deadly power, 

Press they without fear or pause— 

To the very cannons’ jaws ! 
Gallant Nolan, brave as Roland 

At the field of Roncesyalles, 

Dashes down the fatal valley, 
Dashes on the bolt of death, 
Shouting mid his latest breath, 
**Charge, then, gallants! do not waver, 
Charge the pass of Balaklava!” 

O that rash and fatal charge 

On the battle’s bloody marge ! 


Now the bolts of volleyed thunder 

Rend that little band asunder, 

Steed and rider wildly screaming, 
Screaming wildly, sink away, 

Late so proudly, proudly gleaming, 
Now but lifeless clods of clay— 
Now but bleeding clods of clay! 

Never, since the days of Jesus, 

Saw such sight the Chersonesus ! 

Yet your remnant, brave Six Hundred, 

Presses onward, onward, onward! 
Till they storm the bloody pass— 
Till, like brave Leonidas, 

They storm the deadly pass ! 

Sab’ring Cossack, Kalmuck, Kalli, 

In that wild, shot-rended valley— 

Drenched with fire and blood, like lava, 

Awful pass at Balaklava! 

O that rash and fatal charge 
On the battle’s bloody marge! 


For now Russia’s rallied forces, 
Swarming hordes of Cossack horses, 
Trampling o’er the reeking corses, 
Drive the thinned assailanta back, 
Drive the feeble remnant back, 
O’er their late heroic track! 
Vain, alas! now rent and sundered, 
Vain your struggles, brave Two Hundred! 
Thrice your number lie asleep, 
In that valley dark and deep. 
Weak and wounded you retire 
From that hurricane of fire— 
That tempestuous storm of fire— 
But no soldiers firmer, braver, 
Ever trod a field of fame, 
Than the knights of Balaklava— 
Honor to each hero’s name! 
Yet their country long shall mourn 
For her ranks so rashly shorn, 
So gallantly but madly shorn, 
In that fierce and fatal charge 
On the battle’s bloody marge! 


To THE EpiTor oF THE RounD TABLE: 


Dear Sim: Lam able, by chance, from the repertory of an 
old scrap-book, to answer the query of Mary E. Nealy in 
your issue of the 2ist inst: The lines which she quotes 
were written by no less a poetess than Felicia Dorothea 
Hemans. They appeared in an old number of the Den- 
beighshire Advertiser, dated December 5, 1806. Your 
querist writes—“ but it has always remained, through all 
changes, a thing of beauty to my heart.” Her expression 
—through all changes—has more meaning than she prob- 
ably intended ; as she appears to have seen merely a por- 
tion of the poem, and thata garbled one. The poem con- 
sists of seven stanzas, the last four being, in my humble 
opinion, much the finest. Judging from the date of the 
paper in which it appears, and the fact that it is not to be 
found amongst her collected works, nor even in that 
edition of her earliest poems which the critics so harshly 
censured, the poem is evidently one of her earliest pro- 
ductions, though a gem. I give below the poem in its 
entirety, designating in italics those portions of the 
original which have been omitted or altered in the source 
from which Mary E. Nealy obtained her version. 


THE BRIDE. 
She is dressed ; she is ready ; the orange wreath now 
Blooms fair on her beautiful maidenly brow ; 
Its white blossoms blend with her dark raven hair— 
With the rose on her cheek—for a blush lingers there, 


He comes with the eager step love only lends; 
O’er his heart’s dearest idol enamored he bends; 
But the weeds of her mother o’erclouding his bliss, 
A pang for her woe damps his passionate kiss. 


‘** Widowed mother,” he said, ‘‘ fear thou not for thy child, 
She shall smile when a bride as a maiden she smiled; 
No sorrow shall reach her when safe on my breast— 


** Sad mother, no daughter I take from thy side ; 

I bring thee a son, though I win me «a bride ; 

Thou hadst but one child, lo! I bless thee with twain— 
Two hearts for the one which thou couldst not retain. 


* Sad autumn is crowned with her purple and gold ; 
And withered and sere drops the leaf on the mold ; 
Though fled is the summer, its fruitage is here, 
And autumn is summer when she is anear. 


“ Ah! sweet the spring breezes which dally and play, 
And sweet are the white hawthorn blossoms of May, 
But sweeter the treasure I clasp to my heart— 

Pure May-bloom, fair-blossoming lily thou art ! 


** Creep closer, creep closer, my darling, my sweet ! 
No titles, no lordships, Ilay at thy feet ; 
No diamonds deck thee with glistering sheen; 
But love is a crown, and I crown thee my queen !”” 
Yours truly, D. D. W. 
WasurneTon D. C., July, 23, 1866. 


To THE EpriTroR oF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Dear Sim: In your last number of THE RouND TABLE 
a correspondent asks for a copy of “ The Dream,” which 
I inclose, copied from my scrap-book. 

In one of your late papers you published a list of curi- 
ous names. If worthy of publication, I would add to the 
list a few of the many which I recollect as occurring in 
the public records of this county : Chick, Chicken, Duck, 
Drake, Bigood, evidently a corruption of Bigod, Godbold, 
Godsoe, Leather, Leatherland, Neck, Rideout, Ruimeell, 
and Brown Stout. One unfortunate, compelled to bear 
the name of Bean, was christened, as a corrective pos- 
sibly, with the name of Castor; another, a maiden lady, 
passed through life a gastronomic wonder as Preserved 
Bullock. Day and Night have lived and died here; 
Mary Nightwalker and Robert Moon may be presumed 
to have been fast friends. Leader Dam saves propriety 
by being shorn of a final n. Patrick Scholar, strangely 
enough, makes his mark, and Ammi Wise is too blunt a 
question for a man constantly to ask his friends. “ Dr. 
‘Yoothaker, dentist,” was a familiar sign in my boyhood, 
and painfully suggestive. G. iF. 
SaLem, Mass., July 19, 1866. 


THE DREAM. 
BY E. G. T. 


I sit in my chair by the blazing fire, 
And doze away my life, 
And the laughing flames leap higher and higher 
As I dream of a little wife; 
On my shoulder I feel a pressure sweet, 
And arms like the snow—O whiter !— 
About my neck in a warm clasp meet, 
And the flames flash brighter and brighter. 


And ringlets of gold pour over my face, 
As my head to her bosom’s pillow 

Sinks down in a cloud of perfumed lace 
That heaves like foam on the billow ; 

And I hear her warm heart's quickening beat, 
And her eyes glow bright as fire, 

As my lips are covered with kisses sweet, 
And the flames leap higher and higher, 


A soft cheek nestles close to my own, 
And the sweet smiles o’er it chase ; 

Like sundrops upon a calm lake thrown 
Her dimples the emiles efface ; 

A lute-like laugh, and her swelling breast 
Heaves joyous —high and higher ; 

Tow happy my lot, and how sweet my rest, 
With a wife in front of the fire! 


And 1 drink her beauty into my heart, 
And the love-light of her eyes: 
With a crash the red brands fall »part— 
My wife up the chimney flies, 
Thus oft in my chair by the blazing fire 
I doze away my life, 
And the mocking flames laugh higher and higher 
At my dream of love and a wife. 


To THE Epiror oF THE RouND TABLE: 


DEaR Sir: Please allow me to correct a couple of 
errors in the printing of a poem of mine which you pub- 
lished last week. It appeared as “ Sibylla Lamia.” But 
the lines were suggested by an old engraving of the 
Sibyl of Samos, and did not refer to the Libyan Sibyl, or 
Lamia. Also, the third line of the fifth stanza should 
have been, 

‘“* She, of all the most severe.” 


I would not trouble you by calling attention to the 
misprints, did they not materially alter the meaning, 
while, at the same time, they are of such a character that 
they could not be detected by readers, 

Respectfully, 

HAMILTON, July 23, 1866. 


C.E.§. 


To Tuk Eprror or THE Rounp TABLE: 
Dear Sir: In Keat’s “ Eve of St. Agnes ” the follow- 


‘Never on such a night have lovers met, 
Since Merlin paid his Demon all the monstrous debt,” 


I have been unable to ascertain what the “debt” re- 
ferred to was. Perhaps Tux RounD TABLE can give 
the information? : 


To THE EDITOR oF TuE RouND TABLE: 


DEAR Sir: Having read in the last number of THE 
RounD TABLE an account by your Philadelphia corre- 
spondent of an edition of Biirger’s “ Leonora” and its 
translators, and Mr. Lukens’s address being unknown to 
me, I make you the communication, which you perhaps 
will be kind enough to transmit, that I have in my pos- 
session a volume entitled “The Song of the Bell and 


ing couplet occurs at the close of the nineteenth stanza: | 


don, 1836,” containing a translation of “Leonora,” not 

mentioned in the above article. 
Yours truly, 

YONKERS, July 22, 1866. 


Tn. WUNDEMANN. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PARIS. 
Panis, July 17, 1866, 
THE CORPS LEGISLATIF. 

WuEN I promised, in my last letter, to give you an 
account of the Corps Législatif, I had no idea that they 
were on the point of adjourning, which it seems they 
were, for they rose a day or two after the letter was 
despatched. I only had opportunity to make a single 
visit, and on that occasion no debate calling forth the 
talent of the assemblage transpired. The dry details of 
legislative business were being dispatched in a hurry, the 
ministers going through the budget, and the opposition 
letting things take their course without that resistance 
which, if they had been inclined to make it, they were 
well aware would be fruitless and ineffectual. There 
was, nevertheless, a large attendance, and with the help 
of a friendly neighbor in the galleries, I was able to dis- 
cover and note the celebrities. In the chair, far above 
the floor of the chamber, was the Duke of Walewski- 
Colonna, who presided with that ease and courtesy for 
which he is renowned even in so polite a capital as 
Paris. He is, as you know, a natural son of Napoleon 
the First, and it is not difficult to discern, in his fine, 
swarthy countenance, traces of his illustrious parentage. 
He has not the Bonaparte energy of look and manner, or 
the earnest eye which was perhaps the most remarkable 
physical characteristic of the first emperor ; neither can 
one tell in what particular feature the resemblance lies ; 
but it is certainly there in vivid distinctness, and any one 
who has seen an original portrait of Napoleon would 
identify the son in a moment. The Duke has the appear- 
ance of an easy, good-natured, suave, somewhat indolent 
person, a decidedly good intellectual development, and a 
something which assures you of an ability which, how- 
ever, is almost always latent. There have been times 
within the past decade when Walewski has proved him- 
self to be superior to a majority of his present Majesty’s 
counselors. I believe he has given the highest satisfaction 
to both sides of the chamber since his assumption of the 
chair upon the resignation of Prince Napoleon. But there 
were other faces along the semi-circular benches which 
were far more striking than that of Walewski, historically 
striking as it is. 

I may say that the body as a whole presents a much 
more intellectual and grave appearance than either our 
House of Representatives or the British House of Com- 
mons. Nearly every one seemed a thoroughly earnest 
man. There is a preponderance of doctors in the Corps. 
You know that in France the idea of learning has cor- 
tinued to be especially attached to the medical profession, 
as it was in the old pagan nations, Then there are num- 
erous lawyers, some editors, and a few only of the busi- 
ness class. The gravity of the assemblage was not of 


.| such a nature as to preclude frequent demonstrations of 


approval or disapproval—otherwise it would be quite an 
unnatural legislative body. But there was very little 
talking with one another—a manifest desire to hear every- 
thing that was said on either side of a subject—a particu- 
lar regard paid to such speakers as, from their record or 
present political position, were entitled to such a compli- 
ment. As far as appearances go, the opposition, though 
in a very small minority—I think there are but forty 
or fifty—look much more like statesmen, and have 
the bearing of being more thoroughly determined and in 
earnest. The ministerial side is decidedly the more aris- 
tocratic—there are many fops among them, men of lighter 
calibre, who have an air of conscious prosperity, men who 
seem to be quite aware that they are an irresistible 
majority, and that fortune is on their side. This cannot 
be said of their leaders and masters the ministers—who are 
generally modest, practical, business-looking men, think- 
ing sharply and exclusively of their immediate duties, 
and avoiding as far as possible all unnecessary outlays of 
strength in eloquence. 

This is particularly the case with M. Rouher, the Min- 
ister of State, who sticks to the point at issue like a 
leech, and is not to be lured from his purpose even by 
the thrilling declamation of Jules Favre. And this is to 
be remarked of the debates in general , that though they 
are often warm, not seldom fierce, there is always a cer- 
tain courtesy of manner running through the whole tone 
of them which puts to shame the scenes too frequently 
witnessed in the legislatures of the two great nations of 
the cool-headed, reasoning, substantial Anglo-Saxon race. 

You may well guess that I have not as yet touched 








Sweet bird of my bogom, come home to thy nest! 





other Poems, etc., translated by John F. Campbell, Lon- 








upon the real treat of a visit to the French Corps Légis- 
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latif. There are, perhaps, half a dozen members whose 
names are always remembered when recent French his- 
tory is discussed, and of these Adolphe Thiers and Jules 
Favre unquestionably are uppermost. Two of a rank 
only second to these are Odillon-Barrot and Emile Girar- 
din. Thiers, now fast declining into the shadow of age; 
Favre just passing the prime of life, and now in the very 
prime of his powers; Barrot, still active of thought 
though chary of speech ; and Girardin, arrived at the mid- 
dle, or just before the middle, period of life, when his in- 
dependence, obstinacy, and frankness are in their perfect 
maturity, and when he is all enthusiasm in that cause to 
which he has devoted reason, mouth, and pen, with an 
efficacy which has more than once turned the suspicious 
eye of hostile power toward him. I sat in the back- 
ground and looked at those four remarkable faces, all 
marked faces, sensitively expressive, as the faces of all 
great Frenchmen are, yet than which you could not 
choose four faces so entirely in contrast. Thiers bears 
his threescore and ten lightly, notwithstanding his 
checkered and laborious life, full of accident, vicissitude, 
and turmoil. He is as smiling, as placid, as nonchalant 
as any old German proprietor you might choose who had 
lived a life of indolent and wine-bibbing ease in his Schloss 
among the forests. His great, square, expressive face, 
marked with many wrinkles, yet evidently well fed, his 
bright steady eyes beaming through his spectacles, his hair 
by no means wholly gray, the graceful ease with which 
he sits or rises to address the chamber, the prompt 
energy and vim which burst from him when the moment 
comes for an effective blow—these are the salient features 
of Thiers’s appearance as one sees him from the gallery. 
Favre is more brilliant, more constantly on the alert, is 
more frequent and more bitter in declamation, and in all 
things gives evidence of a restless and ever-wakeful 
spirit. He has a fine face, swarthy, longer, and thinner 
than that of Thiers, with a black eye, gray hair, and 
beard almost white. He is feared more by the Imperial- 
ists than any of his colleagues on the opposition bench, 
and is, indeed, their recognized leader. Barrot is a sober, 
thoughtful-looking man, with a gray moustache, and sits 
with his head inclined downward —as if he still mourned 
the unfortunate and unwilling share he had in the revo- 
lution of 1848. Girardin is, on the contrary, sprightly, 
somewhat foppish in his dress, and has that look for 
which the American vulgarism “ smart” is best adapted. 
He wears eye-glasses, moves promptly, and evidently 
shares that nervousness of temperament which is so 
marked in his friend Favre. It is, on the whole, a remark- 
able group, and they seem to be knit together in purpose 
as one man. Orleanist—as Thiers—and republican—as 
Favre—stand side by side as an opposition—ostensibly 
dynastic—to the present régime. Their paucity in num- 
ber serves as an effectual bond of union, and they seem 
to forget their intellectual rivalry in the effort to serve 
France the little that lies in their power. When the 
Duke of Walewski, at the close of the session, looked 
toward the bench where sat Favre and Girardin, as he 
congratulated the Chamber on the sparkling displays of 
eloquence they had witnessed during its progress, he paid 
a compliment which was all the more just because made 
to a hostile and independent minority. 


TIORSE-FLESIL AS DIET. 


I remember reading in THE RounD TABLE several 
months ago a very spirited article on horse-flesh as an 
article of human diet, and setting forth the reasons which 
induced the writer to prognosticate its introduction for 
that purpose at no distant day. The prediction is about 
to be verified, nay, has actually been verified, at Paris 
within the last week. On last Monday a market was 
publicly opened on the Boulevard d'Italia for the sale of 
the article in question ; and, a few days since, a great 
banquet was held at Lemardclay’s great room, Rue de 
Richelieu, actually to celebrate the introduction of horse- 
flesh as an article of food. No less a personage than De 
Quatrefages, member of the Institute of France, presided 
on the occasion; and a hundred and eighty-two guests 
sat down to a repast which consisted almost exclusively 
of dishes prepared from different portions of the horse. 
The soup was bouillon de cheval; then followed saucis- 
son de cheval, horse-flesh a la mode, filet roti, and other 
dishes of an equally elaborate nature. The guests, with 
encouraging unanimity, pronounced the meat delicious; 
and apparently were quite convinced that as a gastro- 
nomic reform it was a certain success. At the dessert 
numerous toasts apt to the occasion were proposed, and 
responding speeches made; men of science testifying to 
the healthfulness of the food, philanthropists attesting 
its value as an amelioration to the poor, and epicureans 
extolling it us destined to become a delicate and popular 
dish. Song was added to its praises, M. de la Bédolliare 


“C’est le Cheval qu’est le Boeuf” and “ Enfants, n’y 
touche pas.” Such reforms are apt to be taken up and 
followed with rapidity, and there is no doubt that, the 
ice once broken, horse-steaks, cutlets, and ribs will be- 
come as certainly Parisian delicacies as those already 
most popularly in vogue. Will America try next? 


JOSEPH MERY. 


You kave probably seen an anhouncement in obscure 
corners of the papers of the death of M. Méry. The 
event caused but little sensation in Paris, although Notre 
Dame de Lorette was filled with a large and appreciative 
congregation on the occasion of his funeral. With him 
closed a very active, turbulent, and at times very distin- 
guished career. He was a poet, a politician, a dramatist, 
a remarkable conversationalist, a man of great facility of 
composition, ease of expression, and earnestness of opin- 
ion. He began his career by throwing himself actively 
into the political arena, in 1815, in opposition to the 
treaties and the restoration of the Comte de Provence ; 
and this prince, soon after his return to the Tuileries, 
imprisoned Méry for some impudent writings. We hear 
of him again in 1830—this time using arm, instead of 
pen, against the Bourbons—up to his shoulders in bloody 
work behind the barricades. In the same year he wrote 
a couple of rallying songs, which gave him great metro- 
politan popularity, celebrating the Orleanist triumph. 
They were “ Insurrection” and “La Tricolore,” which 
you might have heard zealously revived eighteen years 
afterward, in the last war of the barricades. M. Méry, 
as he grew older, grew also more ardently republican, 
and he soon discovered that the king of the people was 
still a king, and, in despair, left France to await the res- 
urrection of the republic. In Italy he had an audience 
with tke ex-queen, Hortense (mother of his present 
Majesty), and from that time espoused the Bonapartist 
cause, Which he aided with pen and by great personal 
activity. Of course, upon the assumption of affairs by 
Napoleon as President, he returned to the capital, where 
he has since resided. He was universally spoken of as 
one of the most fascinating and brilliant members of the 
literary circles, the energy and warmth of his very lively 
imagination rendering his table-talk very attractive. Of 
late years he has not appeared much, either in print or 
in public, preferring to pass his declining years in the 
society of congenial and admiring friends. Girardin, 
David, Féval, and other liberals of distinction were among 
the mourners. He was honest in his political convictions, 
which were very strong; but it is not ascertained in what 
light he regarded the Imperial policy. 

The Empress is constantly heard of in some good work 
—her life is full, apparently, of good deeds little and 
great. The other day she went to Amiens, where the 
cholera is raging, or has been, and in person visited every 
one of the miserable patients in the Hétel Dieu. She 
does not confine her interest in the world about her to 
charitable works, but is also assiduous in promoting liter- 
ature, science, and art. She has just added another evi- 
dence of her public spirit by purchasing and depositing 
in the Bibliothéque Impériale a paleographic curiosity 
which has engaged much attention from the antiquaries 
here. It is a copy of the Holy Bible in vellum, two oc- 
tavo volumes, dating in the thirteenth century, executed 
in Europe, but deposited for five centuries in Arabia, 
whence it has recently been brought. In the margins 
beside the double columns of text are explanatory notes, 
which are declared to shed much light upon Scripture 
topics. The two leaves of the frontispiece represent, on 
a purple ground, the objects of Jewish worship; and 
there are besides twelve leaves of exquisite workmanship, 
ornamented with arabesques and beautiful interweav- 
ings. A close examination of these show that what at 
first seems a mere sketch is really composed of the mi- 
nutest writing, and contains, in the turns of the design, 
all the psalms. Some one who, traveling in Arabia, had 
accidentally pitched up on it, and was person of sufficient 
intelligence to perceive its value, secured it and offered it 
for sale to the Empress, who immediately purchased it 
and sent it to the Bibliothéque. You will recog- 
nize at once the admirable policy of the Imperial family 
in interesting themselves in subjects with which 
all classes in France have sympathy, which is a 
substantial ground upon which to base their popu- 
larity. The Emperor of late has taken much interest 
in the celebrated needle-gun, to the efficacy of which 
many attribute the recent decisive success of the Prus- 
sian forces. His extreme care in the education of the 
Prince Imperial led him the other day to illustrate to the 
boy by actual experiment. So, taking a needle-gun him- 
self, he ordered one of his sentinels to load and fire his 
piece once ; and while the sentinel was doing this, Napo- 
leon himself charged and fired the needle-gun five times. 





giving two pieces especially composed for the banquet, 


amazed ; and his majesty, observing to the latter that 
his gun was much the best of the two, pleasantly prom- 
ised him one. Speaking of the Prussian success inciden- 
tally leads me to remark that there is an universal 
expression of satisfaction here that there have been 
visited upon the conquered communities so few of the 
barbarities, or even inconveniences, of war during the 
struggle between the German powers. Both armies seem 
to have been thoroughly disciplined in this particular, 
and to have carefully abstained from that wanton injury 
to property and violence to persons which are too often 
the accompaniments of conflict, especially conflict between 
nations of the same race. There has been no sacking of 
cities, no conflagration, no plunder, no expelling of pop 
ulations from their homes. Letters from various parts 
of Austrian Germany (in which I include Saxony and 
Hanover) declare that invasion has hardly altered affairs 
in any respect, and that in many of the towns it would 
be impossible to recognize any change if the soldiers 
were not seen patrolling the streets, which they do ina 
very quiet and orderly manner. It is equally true of 
the Austrian soldiery that they have displayed a re- 
markable discipline and abstinence both in Italy and 
in the north. There seems to be no ground for the charge 
that the Italians treated their prisoners with extreme 
severity after the ill-fated fiasco at Custozza. The Society 
for the Encouragement of Virtue has been distribut- 
ing prizes to persons deserving of that distinction for the 
praiseworthy morals of their lives. Three in particular 
are deserving of notice—a ballet-girl, a servant, and a 
nun. It seems that the ballet-girl was a danseuse at the 
Porte St. Martin, and had taken to that profession to sup- 
port her father’s family. The prize was awarded because, 
in a place so full of temptation and dissipation, she con- 
tinued to be correct, modest, and pure in conduct. The 
nun was a nurse in the hospitals at Smyrna, and in her vo- 
cation was 80 Vigilant, so courageous, so heroic in attend- 
ing the sick, that a public reward was considered her due. 
At Cuir, between Havre and Lille, five coffins of the 
Merovingian period have been excavated. They were 
four feet beneath the surface, and ten from each other. 
Other relics of an equally interesting description, shed- 
ding further light upon the customs of medieval France, 
have come to light at the same place. 

The Cherbourg season was inaugurated a week ago by 
a grand ball given in the Casino by the Count de Tocque- 
ville. The toilettes, orchestra, and buffet are described 
as having been unusually brilliant and elaborate. Thiers, 
Favre, Girardin, and other distinguished deputies have 
left Paris for their country estates. G. Mi. F. 








CARLISLE. 
CARLISLE, England, July 13, 1866. 
CARLISLE AND ITS CASTLE. 

I HAVE just been strolling about old Carlisle, and am 
ready to testify, with the old ballad, that “the sun shines 
fair on Carlisle wall.” It is a quaint and picturesque old 
place, with fine seaward outlook ; but it is still more in_ 
teresting in its historical associations. The oldcastle was 
built not for show but for use; and one finds that having 
no exquisite old architecture to admire, he must admire 
the hard stern life of a past age represented in a twenty 
to thirty feet of thickness of wall. Herein was the poor 
Scottish queen incarcerated also. Had she lived, what a 
book on prisons that woman might have written! The 
tower in which she was imprisoned has entirely disap- 
peared, but her old table—very much the worse for tour- 
ists—is still preserved. It was in 1568 when the queen 
came here to find a refuge from her enemies. It proved 
to be the beginning of her long and tedious captivity. In 
this castle also I visited the cell of Captain McDonald, the 
Fergus M‘Ivor of Scott’s “ Waverley.” (Near here, by 
the way, on the shore of the Solway Frith, is the scene of 
Scott’s “ Redgauntlet”—a wild and glorious region.) In 
the same castle there is a horrible dungeon, some thirty 
feet square, in which the Scottish prisoners in the old 
Border wars were imprisoned. One hundred and twenty- 
four prisoners were placed in it one day, and as an aper- 
ture of a few square inches was the only means by which 
the outer atmosphere could reach them, all but fourteen 
were found dead from suffocation next day. The Libby 
must have been a paradise compared with this place. 
Kinmont Willie, the distinguished clan-chief and warrior, 
was imprisoned here, and how he was liberated any one 
who reads the exquisite Border ballad which bears his 
name may learn. Many a fine fellow has perished amid 
these old walls, and many a fine fellow escaped from them. 
Sir Francis Knolles, Queen Elizabeth’s lord chamber- 
lain, did not think it a safe prison for the Queen of 
Scots. “She cannot be kept so rigorously as a prysoner 
with your hyghnes honor (in myn opynyon) but that 
wth devyces of towels or toyes at hyr chamber wyndow 
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spyryte may escape soon, beyng so near the Border.” 
There are in various parts of the castle interesting old 
inscriptions, one of them being Charles Stuart’s initials, 
carved by his own hand, with the date in which he 
besieged and took the castle—1745. In the hero of Sir 
Walter, however, Captain McDonald, there would seem 
to have been spoiled an artist. For though he had only 
an old nail to carve with, he has left all over the ante- 
room walls of his cell bas-reliefs of dragons, knights, 
women, children, boars’ heads—the boar’s head is‘ prom- 
inent figure in Scotch heraldry—the sea-serpent, donkeys, 
wolves, fox and geese, and certain other forms of the most 
mysterious and nondescript character. But in going 
through this old stronghold there was no spot by which I 
was so much thrilled as that where George Fox, the 
Quaker, was imprisoned. It is a deep, dark, entirely un 
lighted, andalmost unventilated dungeon, far underground 
We had to light candles to go there as we would in Mam- 
moth Cave. Moldy and damp beyond any cell that I have 
ever seen—and I have visited many—is the old Quaker’s 
cell. But fearful as it was to be there, more fearful still 
were the tortures to which he was subjected when there. 
I put my hands in the very prints of the staples in 
the wall to which his wrists were closely bound, bringing 
his face, breast, and feet violently riveted to the cold, 
hard wall, and held there day by day and night after night. 
Yet his inner light was too strong for that darkness, and 
his spirit could not be crushed between stone and iron. 
In the National Portrait Gallery at Kensington no por- 
trait has a more honorable place, and none attracts more 
attention, than that of the man thus humiliated, despised 
and rejected—the man who wrought the quietest and 
the greatest religious revolution since that of Luther. 

Starting out from Carlisle, one traces the old battle- 
fields of the Border wars, all the way to Gilloth, on the 
Solway. Amongst the interesting objects one sees, are 
the old fortified churches. It was the habit of the peo- 
ple, whenever there was a raid from Scotland, to rush 
into these fortified churches, where they might very ap- 
propriately have sung Luther’s favorite psalm, Hin feste 
Burg ist unser Gott, for I believe that there is no instance 
of these Border raiders ever having attacked the people 
inachurch. Nevertheless, Mr. Froude thinks that those 
men of the Border, about whom so many brave songs and 
80 much romance have been written, were, on both sides, 
the most consummate scamps. And, indeed, on going 
about here, and hearing the old traditions in Scotland 
and Cumberland, I am inclined to think that Kinmont 
Willie himself may have deserved hanging several times. 
The main object of their raids seems to have always been 

the stealing of cattle. But, alas, what do we know of 
our heroes? I once heard Emerson suggest that, apart 
from Homer, Hector and Achilles were really naked 
savages with tomahawks. And to consider the matter 
prospectively, may not the border ruffians of Kansas— 
Clay Pate, for example—one day have a ballad canoniza- 
tion like Kinmont Willie and the rest? It may be a 
fancy of mine, but it seems to me that the people of this 
region have had their characters and minds considerably 
molded by those old Border wars. The Cumberland 
scholars are as great antiquarians about names and races 
as if they were still trying to settle the Scottish or Eng 
lish claims to the Border. There are many stories show 
ing how tenacious the people are in these regards. On 
the Scottish side of Cumberland, Eliot or McGregor 
is the name of nearly every one you meet. On the Eng- 
lish side a well-known name is Christian. It is said that 
a weary traveler one night stopped at the door of a Mr. 
Eliot and said, “Is there any Christian man hereabout 
who will take a fellow-creature in?” “Nae,” was the 
reply, “we're a’ Eliots an’ McGregors here: ye maun 
gae ten miles south an’ ye’ll come to the Christians.” 
And with this the door was shut. The Cumberlanders 
have enough obstinacy, too, to be descendants of Border 
warriors. I passed through a farm to-day which was 
forty years ago farmed together by two brothers. Hav- 
ing a dispute as to which should take a stack of hay to 
market, they could not agree—and now, after forty years, 
that rotten haystack stands to this day unmoved. 

A very remarkable scene occurred a few evenings ago 
in this vast metropolis. A number of reverend gentlemen 
held in the neighborhood of a wretched place called Fry- 
ingpan-alley a meeting of thieves. It was crammed to 
excess, with thieves of both sexes. They listened forsome 
time—and some of them with tears—to the appeals made 
to them to turn from their wicked ways. But still more 
did they seem to be moved by a blind woman who sang 
sweetly some hymns, accompanying herself on a harmon- 
ium. But whilst she was engaged thus, and quiet was 
prevailing, a blind man, brutally drunken, came in and 
tried to get up a fight. The old Adam proved too strong 
for the preachers at this point, and the company seemed 
to slide into a fisticuff and general row as water runs 


down hill. It became impossible to keep up the meeting 
with any good effect after that. © 

I told you in my last that Hotten was about to publish 
a “History of Signboards, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day, with Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Re- 
markable Characters.” From the same house will be 
issued “ Hone’s Scrap Book,” a supplementary volume to 
the works of the late William Hone ; “ The Table Talker : 
a Series of Essays on Inns, Authors, Pictures, Doctors, 
Holidays, Actors,” etc., by Mr. H. T. Tuckerman, with in- 
troduction by Dr. Doran. 

In some sermons by Archdeacon Wordsworth, “On the 
Church of Ireland,” of which Messrs. Rivington have just 
published a shilling edition, occurs this curious passage : 
“Brethren, what are tables of population? What is a 
census? It is an enumeration of human beings. And 
what are human generations? God can wither them in 
amoment. He often sweeps them away by plague, pesti- 
lence, and famine; or they disappear by emigration. By 
one breath of his mouth he disturbs all our calculations 
which are grounded on tables of population.” 

Herbert Spencer has canceled the notice of the discon- 
tinuance of the publication of his “System of Philos. 
ophy.” The Manchester Examiner states, on what au- 
thority I do not know, that it is quite incorrect, as the 
New York Tribune asserts, that any particular support to 
the undertaking was given, or likely to be given, by the 
American public. On the contrary, the American sub- 
scribers had fallen off, whilst the English, for the most 
part, continued to support Mr. Spencer in his under 
taking. The June number is the sixteenth, and con- 
tinues the section of “ Morphological Development.” 

The Atheneum this week discusses the new govern- 
ment from a literary point of view. It says: 

“ A change of government, though it has many incon- 
veniences, brings with it some advantages. Questions 
which have been immovable, either from personal pride 
or from official forms, are again opened. New men take 
new measures; and the answer once given is not binding 
on the successor of the man who gave it. Some of our 
readers will remember the long and obstinate refusal of 
the old whig government to abate any one of the hard 
restrictions placed on the access of our historical students 
to the State Paper Office; also the ready grace with 
which Lord Stanley and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton en- 
tered into the wishes of the intellectual classes, and, after 
a little fight with their subordinates, threw open the 
treasures in their keeping. This great reform, which 
alone made historical study in this country a reality, 
will be always gratefully remembered to the credit of 
these statesmen. We refer to this subject now, because 
they have another golden chance of doing service and 
winning distinction in the same literary field. ‘They may 
—if they please—put the great question of copyright 
with the United States on a new and sound footing. A 
movement has arisen in America itself; and this move- 
ment probably requires no more than a friendly recogni- 
tion on our side to insure its success. The whigs, it is 
thought, were unwilling to meet and encourage this 
American effort, on the ground of our pride not allowing 
us to take any further steps. Surely, in a case where 
the interests of all our thinkers and writers are concerned, 
a government office may accept justice when it is offered, 
and put in a corner its own offended majesty.” 

Although the wound which Garibaldi received in the 
recent action is by no means alarming, it appears to be 
more severe than was at first reported. The chief doctor 
of the volunteer staff reports that it is “a perforating 
wound by a small ball at the upper extremity of the left 
thigh.” The distance between the points at which the 
ball entered and passed out is about four inches. The 
general himself makes very light of the wound, but it is 
feared that it may possib'y keep him in bed for a long 
month yet. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, the Manchester Eraminer, and 
other English papers call attention to the remarkable 
gifts of Morgan Smith, a very black and quite fine-look- 
ing negro, from Philadelphia, who has begun to act in 
Shakespearian characters. His [ichard IIL. has been pro- 
nounced fine by an eminent literary man. These papers 
also notice the fact.that genius, if it has a black skin, 
must leave America to find a career. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson, of Carlisle, will soon publish a 
book about America which will be one of the best that 
has ever been written about us. M. D.C. 








PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 23, 1866. 

SCARCELY anything is doing here in the publishing way 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. have brought out (printed in Lon. 
don) “The Albert N’yanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and 
Explorations of Nile Sources,” by Samuel White Baker 
and his wife. The work, which has several very fine 
wood engravings, a large map, and portraits, has been 
very successful in Europe, and will be liked fully as well 
here, it is easy to see. 











Mrs. Henry Wood's nzw novel, called “ Elster’s Folly,” 











which was published here on Saturday actually in ad- 
vance of its appearance in London (such is the result of 
paying liberally for the privilege), strikes me as much 
superior in plot and style, though not in dramatic spirit, 
to “East Lynne.” The authoress adds, very seriously, 
that she has “ but related the story—not imagined it. It 
has not been a very pleasant story to write of; it was 
still less so to encounter and conceal.” 

When I had written so far, my eye fell upon a little 
paragraph in a late copy of the London Times which has 
awakened recollections of a former English notoriety I 
shall now put on paper, in the dearth of other readable 
matter. 

Little more than twenty years ago, a stout, white- 


vested, full-faced, vulgar-looking man was very much 


sought after by the mammon worshipers of England, 
Originally he had kept a small retail shop in the vener- 
able cathedral city of York. His business increased and 
he enlarged his shop. He was elected one of the alder- 
men, and was made lord mayor of York in 1887, was 
chosen a second time in 1838, and filled the office a third 
time in 1846. He dabbled in railway schemes, and still 
made money. He was shrewd, active, unscrupulous, and 
went forward until at one time he was chairman of half- 
a dozen of the principal railroad companies in England. 
In those days his was quite a Midas touch, turning 
everything into gold. He became a sort of railway 
magnate, a commercial colossus of roads. He was 
made a magistrate in the counties of York and 
Durham, and a deputy-lieutenant of Durham. In 1845, 
the great year of railway speculation and ruin, he 
was elected member of Parliament for the rising borough 
of Sunderland. That was the culmination of his great- 
ness. He was in the House of Commons, where he 
steadily voted, like others of his class, in favor of rail- 
wayism and agriculture, for by this time he had pur. 
chased from the late Duke of Devonshire, for about 
$1,500,000 cash, the noble estate called Newby Park, in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire. At this time, too, many 
of his enthusiastic admirers, who desired to reward him 
for having made a large fortune, held a public meeting 
at which they passed resolutions, gracefully and grate- 
fully acknowledging the virtue of his illustrious exam- 
ple; told this opinion to the world in a sort of “Go and 
do thou likewise” recommendation ; and straightway 
began to subscribe various sums of money towards de- 
fraying the cost of a testimonial to the mighty man. J/e, 
as the reader most probably has already surmised,—/e 
was the great railway king, the well-known George 
Hudson, to whom, for his wealth and patronage, some of 
the loftiest people in England did not disdain to bow. 
Why not? He was a man of potency at that time, and 
could make and did make many a man’s fortune by get- 
ting a lot of shares allotted to him in some new and 
promising railway scheme. Then, bu it remembered, 
any and every project which he favored was sure to run 
up to an immense premium. ‘“ Hudson has joined the 
line” was a magical cry among railway speculators in 
those days, and shares or scrip which were trodden under 
foot before, so irretrievably below par that they were 
looked upon as wholly hopeless, valueless, and ruinous, 
would suddenly spring up to one—five—ten — twenty 
premium, Truth to say, George Hudson was too pru- 
dent to go into more than two or three of the 1,547 rail- 
way projects of the year 1845. His ability lay in amal- 
gamating sundry small lines into one great one, thereby 
consolidating divers interests, securing uniformity of 
management, and saving large official costs by abolishing 
small offices. In this way he built up several of the 
finest railway lines in England, and converted doubtful 
into profitable concerns. The man seemed to have a 
knack for railroad management. About the time of hie 
bursting upon London society, in tremendous rotundity 
of person (O'Connell compared him to a turtle on ac- 
count of his ample white vest and short, helpless hands, 
which he used to paddle as if they were fins), there were 
two recently-erected mansions at Albert Gate, Knights- 
bridge, which had so long remained tenantless that 
Punch said they were like Gibraltar, never to be taken. 
However, Mr. Hudson tenanted one and the French em- 
bassador leased the other. Here he gave very sumptuous 
entertainments, for invitations to which the wealth and 
rank of London would humbly sue. The Queen’s ball 
was deserted, once upon a time, for Mr. Hudson’s, and 
her majesty was greatly offended. He was not so very 
rich, after all—say four or five million dollars—but he 
was ever in the way of making money, and could help 
people to do so too without much risk. 

Mrs. Hudson, who had been a Miss Nicholson, enjoyed 
her sudden prosperity very much, and straightway set 
up to perform the difficult 7éle of fine lady. She it was 
who is said to have spoken of the cantharides of new 
St. Pancras church—that being her idea of caryati-le*. 
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e to act as secretary of the fund, which eventually amount. | voters, and again in 1857. He was defeated in 1858, and | she but Georgina, widow of the Jate Sir William Chat- 
h ed to $75,000, and was handed to him, in great form, at | would have stood a contest in August, 1865, if he had | terton, and now wife of Capt. Heneage Dering, of the 
bs a public dinner, and carefully taken home by him in his | not been committed to prison, for debt, when proceeding | Coldstream Guards, is the translator. When you had 
e carriage that night to Albert Gate. The writer of this | to the hustings. He is 66 years old now, and probably | some discussion, a few weeks ago, about the Latin line 
l- true history has here to add that he offered to subscribe | will not again seek to enter public life. on the miracle of changing the water into wine at the 
r. five shillings to the Hudson testimonial, after having | There is an impression that the railway king fell | marriage in Canaan, generally translated 
it laughed a great deal at it in and out of print ; that after into great poverty after he was turned out of railway “The gentle water saw its God and blushed,” 
n some demur the committee agreed to accept the money,| management. On the contrary, though he occasionally Eta . : ; 
y on the double principle that “every little helps,” and as a ‘turns up as a defendant, a debtor, or even a prisoner, he 4 eaten ek bie — 5 _ : 
n tardy tribute to the divine virtue of money-making ; and | cannot be considered poor. He has been compelled to Confessed the God, aud | blusted itself ge 
g that the cash was indignantly returned to the subscriber | sell some of the Newby Park property, but obtained more | When I came across this, over forty years ago, the dis- 
e- when he innocently demanded whether, as the moncy was | than he paid for it. He had settled it, subject to sale, | tich was attributed to Dryden. R. 8. M, 
- Sibaienpctanasnnaarssonea = ~~ — caer a —— a —— — = —— ———— : Saas 
d PHELPS, JEWETT & COQ., The Great Family Sewing Machine. 
Y MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN | 2k 
Cc 
‘ . . | 
| CABINET FURNITURE, | GROVER & BAKER’S 
n AGUA de MAGNOLIA. CHAIRS, DESKS, HIGHEST PREMIUM 
> 
of —— |MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, Evc., ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
A toilet delight! The ladies’ treasure and gentlemen's boon. | AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
es The “ sweetest thing” and largest quantity. Manufactured from 264 AND 266 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 
id the rich southern Magnolia. Used for bathing the face and per- | ewe WHEELER & WILSON 
d, son, to render the skin soft and fresh, to prevent eruptions, to | FURNITURE AND CHAIRS FOR SHIPPING. HIGHEST PREMIUM 
in perfume clothing, etc. | _ g : 
~ ; | WHITE LEAD. LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON- 
It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration. | mae HOLE MACHINE. 
“a neeinr cpa ieemen dren aparece | THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
It cures nervous headache and allays inflammation. | . 
- It cools, softens, and adds delicacy to the skin | prcmlnoniies THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
18, staibs " Pe si st heating cas : | of New Set atic ot ce eg oon Dry and in Oil, ae 
5 i ; 8 . > . 
ty It cures musquito bites and stings of insects. | gg se wie mi Dolled, end Redned. . SIN G ER s EWIN G M ACH : N ES, 
4 It contains no material injurious to the skin. | For gale by druggists and dealers generally, and by FOR FAMILY USE 
a ATE & ° — 
al- Patronized by Actresses and Opera Singers. It is what every ar peer Pearl ree, York. MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 
by lady should have. Sold everywhere. Try the Magnolia Water (ee ee a a 
of once and you will use no other Cologne, Perfumery, or Toilet THE BON TON FLEXIBLE SKIRT. PRINCIPAL OFFICE... « eeeeee 458 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
ng Water afterwards, ro Te hii. Fuga 
he NEW SHAPES FOR 1866. FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 
ral DEMAS BARNES & CO., This SKIRT is made under a Patent, without the use of Gum, THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
a Props. Exclusive Agents, N. Y. | Glue, or Rivets, 
hie AND IS CONSIDERED TO BE — 
ity meee THE mere HE STRONGEST, Received the Highest Preminm—Go.Lp Mepat—at the late Exhi- 
ac- Autographs.—An Autograph collector would like to open THE MOST DURABLE, Anp bition of the American Institute. 
ds, 4 correspondence with amateur collectors and others. Address THE MOST GRACEFUL HOOP SKIRT IN THE 
re “ Autograph, 265 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.” ees THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose astitch 
= THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL, Sold at A te eaamiaiae at: al agents, or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. ° ° (gl *e THE ONLY MACHINE having the 
m- REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, ; 
us This School is designed to prepare Boys for College, for the KALDENBERG & SON, which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
nd * Behool of Science, or for intelligent Business Life. The course THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
all of study covers a period of five years. The number of Boarding MEERSCHAUM PIPES place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
wa Pupils is li simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 
ery Wns to Aion. Ang whhing s0-enter Ge Sehos IN THE UNITED STATES, This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
he are requested to make early application, as there are but few 6 John Street, near Broadway. | stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric, 
elp vacancies, PORTRAITS, INITI ALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
Circulars may be had at the Office of THE RounD TABLE, or on —— the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 
ved applicati A large and select stock now on hand. 
al pplication to either of the Principals. . — ahitnemema 
isin JOSIAH CLARK, *,* Special attention given to Orders rom e Country. FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
ew JAMES F. SPALDING Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with us. Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway. 
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THE SUMMER BOOK. 
CRUMBS 


FROM 
THE ROUND TABLE. 
A FEAST FOR EPICURES. 
By JOSEPH BARBER (‘‘J. B.” or Taz Rounp TaBLE). 





12mo, gilt top, $1 00. 


The ‘“‘Crumss” selected comprise ‘The Zsthetics of Epicu- 
reanism,” “‘ Breakfast,” “Spring Fish,” ‘“‘ The Fruits of June,” 
*“*Dinner among the Ancients,” ‘“ Dinner among the Moderns,” 
“A Few Words about Puddings,” ‘‘ Vegetarians and Vege- 
tables,” “ Fishing,” ‘“‘ The Stream *—a poem, “* Supper,” ‘* Octo 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW 


YORK. 


ASSETS, OVER 


$16,000,000. 


To meet the choice of such present or future members as may prefer to have the amount insured paid in installments to their 


widows or heirs, rather than in one sum, this Company is prepared to insert in its Policies a clause agreeing that in lieu of the 


ber—Sentimentally and Sensuously Considered,” “The Poetry payment of the Policy and Additions thereto in one sum, an equitable amount, to be determined by the Company, may be paid 


of Good Cheer,” “Savory Stanzas for November,” “ Epigastric 
Poetry,” “A Thanksgiving Rhapsody,” ‘* By the Brookside in 
May.” 

These gastronomic and piscatorial essays have been very popu- 
lar with the readers of THz Rounp TABLE, and it is believed that 
they will be still more admired when gathered into permanent 
form. 

LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, New York, 








MARGARET HOSMER’S NEW BOOK. 
TEN YEARS OF A LIFETIME. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE MORRISONS.” 

The Publisher takes great pleasure in announcing to the public 
a new work of fiction by the author of ** The Morrisons.” That 
work stamped her at once as one of the first novelists, ana the 
appreciation of the work in England was scarcely less general or 
enthusiastic than the welcome accorded to it in this country. 

It will be sufficient to say to the Trade that the present work 
will be produced in the same attractive shape as the former, and 
form a volume of 422 pages. Price $1 75. 





Now Ready, a New Edition ot 
THE MORRISONS. 


A Story of Domestic Life. By Mrs. Marcaret HosMER. One 
volume 12mo, cloth. Price $1 75. 


M. DOOLADY, 
448 Broome Street, New York. 
EMPIRE DEPOT OF CAMES. 
GAMES OF ALL KINDS FOR PARLOR, LAWN, 
AND FIELD, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
A. B. SWIFT & CO., 


7 Nassau STREET, New York. 


AUNT SALLY, 
THE NEW ENGLISH OUT-DOOR GAME, 
AND A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


CROQUET, 


‘FOR PARLOR AND LAWN. 








annually or semi-annually, for any specified number of years (say from five to twenty-five years). 


EXAMPLE.—Suppose a Policy of $10,000, with additions amounting to $5,000 more, should become payable by reason of the 


death of the person insured, the Company, in lieu of the payment of $15,090 in one sum, would be able to give (assuming interest as 


realized in the past) an annuity for ten years of over $2,000 per annum, or for twenty years an annuity of over $1,300 per annum. 


This form of annuity will remove the anxiety which may exist in the minds of some policy-holders lest the future provision 


expenditure, or other uncertainties incidental to contingent trusts. 


when desired, be made inalienable by the beneficiaries. 


New York, July, 1866. 


they have made for their families should be ineffectual or transitory in its duration, either through unsafe investments, unwise 


It is not only free from the ordinary dangers of investment, but its punctual and full payment is secured by the Lance anp 
Soxtmp Casn Resources and good faith of this Institution, which thus, to a certain extent, becomes the GuaRDIAN or TRUSTEE of 


the survivors. Hence the provision may be considered, humanly speaking, beyond any adverse contingency. 


~ Allsuch deferred payments or annuities will share equitably in the profits or dividends of the Company. They will also, 


This Company also issucs SuRVIVoRsHIP ANNUITIES, which provide for survivors during the whole period of life, and DEFERRED 


ANNUITIES, by which individuals may provide for themsclves in advanced age. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


EXAMPLES SHOWING THE ANNUAL, SEMI-ANNUAL, AND QUARTERLY INSTALLMENTS For LIMITED PERIODS, 


EQUIVALENT TO THE PAYMENT IN ONE SUM OF $10,000, AT SEVERAL RATES or INTEREST. 


N.B.—OtTner AMOUNTS IN THE SAME PROPORTION. 








5 Annual Installments, . 





Base Ball and Archery Implements, Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, 
etc., etc. A great variety of Parlor Amusements—Bezique and 
Boston Games, Squails, Solitaire, Cribbage, Chess, and Back- 


. gammon Boards. Fine Playing Cards, Chips,and Counters. The 


**New England” and “Salem Games.”’ A full line of L. Prang 
& Co.’s Publications. Wholesale Agents for Harold Bros., 
Mosaic Alphabet Bloc'sa. Catalogues sent by mail. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS. 


THE ROUND TABLE aims to occupy the first position as a 
national weekly paper. Its Criticisms are prepared with a view 
to fairness and independence. In its Lir—ERary DEPARTMENT 
the ablest writers in the country are employed. And, above all. 
itseeks to discuss CURRENT Topics with originality, vigor, and 
impartiality. 

THE ROUND TABLE contains each week a very carefully 
compiled Record of American and Foreign Lirrrary, Art, and 
MusicaL News. To render this department still more complete, 
correspondents ‘are employed in the leading literary centers, at 
home and abroad. 

THE ROUND TABLE is devoted to the interests of the com- 
mon country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties of good 
feeling between different sections and states. 

EACH ISSUE OF THE ROUND TABLE contains sixteen 
pages (with occasional supplementary pages), printed on beauti- 
ful paper, in large and clear type. 











_ RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One copy, one year, - « « «+ $6 00 in advance. 
One copy, six months, 3 00 in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 

Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 

The postage on THE RouND TABLE is FIVE CENTs a quarter of 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscribers will please bear this in mind, and ar- 
range for the postage on the paper ~i the office at which they 
receive it. 

(@ Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 

Tue Round TaBueE is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 

A convenient Portfolio File is manufactured for Tut Rounp 
TABLE, and can be sent by mail. Price at the office, $2 00. 

§ Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders. Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 








10 Semi-Annual Installments, 
20 Quarterly Installments, . 


10 Annual Installments, . 
20 Semi-Annual Installments, 
40 Quarterly Installments, . 


15 Annual Installments, 
30 Semi-Annual Installments, 
60 Quarterly Installments, . 


20 Annual Installments, 
40 Semi-Annual Installments, 
80 Quarterly Installments, . 


25 Annual Installments, . 
50 Semi-Annual Installments, 
100 Quarterly Installments, . 


— Four | Five 81x 


| SEVEN 
PER CENT. | PER CENT. 


| INTEREST. | PER CENT. PER CENT, 


| | 





| $2,000 00 $2,016 21 | g2,200 7% | $2,973.96 $2455 09 
1113 











1,000 00 "11 | 1,142 59 | 1,172 30 | 1.202 43 
500 00 55415 | "568 20 582 46 596 91 
1,000 00 | 1,932 91 | 1,99505 | 1,858 63 | 1.423 77 
500 00 611 57 | “641 47 572 15 703 61 
250 00 30455 | | 819 22 a 
666 66 899 41 | 96342 | 1,02963 | 1,097 95 
333 33 44650 | 9 477% 51020 | '543 TI 
166 67 22245 | 937 90 253 94 | 270 53 
| 500 00 7352 | 802 43 718 | 943 93 
250 00 365 5% | 398 37 432 63 468 27 
125 00 18219 | 198 47 215 48 | 233 21 
400 00 61012 | 709 52 78227 | S11 
200) 010 318 2 852 58 B88 66 | 426 34 
100 00 158 66 | (175 74 193 7 | 212 49 





AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED 1819. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, .... . 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, “ee 
a 


$2,250,000 00 
4,067,455 80 
. 244,391 43 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 


T. A. ALEXANDER, President. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 

E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 

A. A. Wiu14Mms, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 


Cash DIvipENDS IN Furreen YEARS, 253 Pen Cent, 





GABE OAPTCA Ls iosinp b000..0secscceee 00. 00 00 svsseese $1,000,000 
SURPIUG, Ta: T/BOM..........0ccccccscccsecccccccess 
Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 

P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 











Printed by Joun A. Gray & Green, 16 and 18 Jacob Street, New York, Saturday, August 4, 1866, 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 


| 
| 
| tiie 


| JANUARY 1, 1866. 


| CASH CAPITAL, . $400,000 00 
| SURPLUS, 156,303 98 
| GROSS ASSETS, $556,903 98 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, 24,550 00 


Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 





DORAS L. STONE, President. 
BENJ. 8. WALCOTT, Sccretary. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
175 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL,. . «. . «© « «© « $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, es eee + « 205,989 83 
TOTAL ASSETS, . . . « « «+ « $705,989 88 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 


JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 


Knickerbocker Life Insurance Co. 
ae. Ls eee $1,000,000 00 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. LASSING, General Agent. 
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